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OUR NOTE 


BY JAMES 
In the heyday of 


humorously to remark upon the rumours as 


BOOK, 
PAYN. 


Charles Di 





of health, or the want of 
the dull season. They 


papers in i 

Rocky Mountains, or other neighbourhood equally 

ly to be well informed, and made their way, across 
(Atlantic, home. It is probable, Samoa being much Ik 


ur it-able than Gadshill, that Mr. R. L. Stevenson does 
t receive such alarming news of his own constitution ; 
it during the recess they are quite as prevalent, while his 


listance from England sets immediate contradiction at 
defiance, and affords a brilliant opportunity for invention. 
Except that t are well-nigh perfect of their kind, there 
is little in common with these two authors, but they are 
singularly alike in the almost universal favour with which 
their works have been received, and in the personal attach- 


ment which their readers have entertained for them. News 


from Samoa means news from Stevenson, and when it is 
good news it is universally welcomed, so I need no apology 
for discoursing upon a letter I have just had the pleasure 
of re from him. It is in great part of a private 
nature which does not admit of extract: he has heard of 
my illness from one dear to both of us, and writes out of 
the full his heart; but there are 


graphs of a more public character, the quotation of which 


Clving 


ness of great some para- 


betrays no trust. 
writes, he s iys, are 


The hills and 


t minute’s interval, quake 


The cireumstances under which he 
far from suitable for ‘ 
my house, at less than (boom J) 
with thunder, and though I cannot hear that part of it, 
shells are falling thick boom I) into the fort. It is my 
friends of the Adler and the Curacgoa bombarding, after all 
these (oom months, the rebels of Atua.” It is certainly 
an opportune time for epistolary correspondence, to 


an anody ne letter. 


not 
which I charitably hasten to attribute some little difficulties 
I have had in deciphering these proper names. ‘It is 
most distracting in itself, and the thought of the poor 
devils in the fort with their bits of rifles far from pleasant.” 
It did not so use to be with him, he says, in his youth, and 
during the Franco-German War, though he took no part 
in it; whereas now, though ‘ within the actual concussion 
of the air and hills, and where I know personally the 
people under fire, I am able to go on tant bien que mal with 
a letter to you. 
small, are tangible, and this is one that people do get 
You are to conceive me, 


The blessings of age, though mighty 


cured of the excess of sensibility. 
then, sitting in my little gallery-room, shaken by these 
continual spasms of cannon, and with my eye more or less 
singly fixed upon the imaginary figure of my dear James 
Payn. I try to see him in bed—no go; I see him instead 
in his room in Waterloo Place, drawing out a very black 
briar-root pipe, and beginning to talk to a slim and 
ill-dressed visitor in a tone that is good to hear and with 
a smile that is pleasant to sce, and I am thinking how I 
can get an answering smile wafted over ever so many 
leagues of land and sea,” 

Then, turning over in his kind heart what is likely to 
please his invalid friend, he tells him how he first became 
acquainted, in the company of another famous man of 
letters, with his poor productions. ‘‘It should be worth 
something in life,” he writes, knowing the vanity of the 
story-teller, ‘‘ to have given so much pleasure to a pair so 
different as we were, and to be talked of with such interest 
by two such clever lads. I wish you could have heard that 
talk, since it would have amused you, as we had mixed you 
up with John Payne for one thing, and stood amazed at 
your extraordinary versatility.” It seems to me a touching 
trait in a man whose words are golden that he should sit 
down (amid war's alarms, too) to try to cheer a sick man 
half a world away with these kindly reminiscences. Our 
common friend has omitted to tell him the nature of my 
ailment, so that he could not condole with me with the 
particularity he would have wished. ‘I can’t say : ‘ Think 
how much worse if would have been if you had a broken 


leg!’ when you may have the crushing repartee up your 
sleeve: ‘But I have a broken leg.’ However, you are 


an Englishman (I believe), you are a man of letters, you 
have never been made a C.B., your hair is not red (my 
memory begins to fail me, but I am almost sure of this), 
you have never played the banjo, you never contributed 
to Why, cheer up: here are many legitimate causes of 
congratulation. I seem to be writing an obituary notice : 
absitomen!” There is no man living to whom I would 
entrust that task more confidently than to R. L. Stevenson ; 
the quality of mercy would not, I know, be strained. 


What is not at all to be wondered at, the Hermit of 
Samoa finds mitigation of his lot in piquet. He ubuses 
it, but admits its fascinations. ‘‘There is such material 
opulence about it, such vast ambitions may be realised. 
lt may be called the Monte Cristo of games. The thrill 
with which you table fine cards partakes of the nature of 
lust; you draw four sevens and a nine, and the world is 
a desert. You may see traces of discouragement in my 
letter, all due to piquet. There has been a disastrous 
turn of luck with me. A month ago I was ten thousand 
ahead: now, for a week back, I have been thousands 
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stern. If I have a sixiéme, my beast of an adversary 
has a septiéme, and if I have three aces, three kings, 
three queens, and three knaves, the devil holds a quatorze 
of tens.”’ Sour indeed must be the man who does not wish 


good luc k to Steve nson. 

very now and then it strikes even the most self- 
satisfied of men that he mistaken his profession. 
Successful, and deservedly successful, as he has been in, 


has 


let us say, bill-broking, he has a secret consciousness that 
he would have been still more distinguished as a popular 
preacher; but the church door was not open to him till 
too late. Many persons following peaceful pursuits have 
an idea that they were born to command; the military 
gentleman who is not in the Army is quite acommon type : 
if only the opportunity had presented itself in time, he 
would have made his name historical, It annoys him to 
find so many of his contemporaries colonels and generals 
and himse lf only a civilian. In some of these cases the 
obstacle to their joining the Army at starting has been, no 
doubt, the existence of gunpowder. Shakspere has stated 
the matter with his usual perspicuity, but even he could 
not foresee the invention of bullet-proof shields. What a 
difference this would have made in the choice of a pro- 
fession to many a dining-room table strategist had it 
happened during his adolescence! Shields, of course, there 
have always been, but they have never inspired confidence; 
they did not, for one thing, protect the legs, and even the 
bravest soldier may have to take to them. As to armour, 
it was all very well to be in a suit of Milan steel among 
leather, like eggs with a stick, 
were but if you had to 
known as a retreat, one 


rustics in one among 
so long as victorious, 


execute the strategic movement 


you 


wished oneself lighter clad. The early knights forged 
their own armour to be quite sure of its being all 
right, as the Duke of Burgundy did in order to fight with 


our Duke Humphrey (who had given him an infamous 
dinner), but that did not prevent their being pressed to 
death with the weight of it. The new shield 
paratively light, and resembles a fire-screen, which you 
stick up before you and blaze away through it and over it. 
Such shooting seems a most delightful recreation. It has 
all the advantages of a rifle-pit, without the drawback that 


is com- 


if your enemy is successful he can make use of your 
you carry your shield away with you, like the 
It is pleasant to 


diggings : 
tortoise (but probably much quicker). 
think that, though designed for two persons at most, these 
shields can be joined together, and a party of friends 
accommodated behind them; but this agreeable idea is 
dashed by the reflection that if a cannon-ball should 
strike the screen, ‘tit would carry the whole company 
away with it,’ and exemplify the proverb that ‘‘ two is 
in a novel and most exhaus- 


” 


company and three is none 
tive manner. 


Difficult as may be the political operation of effecting 
‘a union of hearts,” it seems much more so to produce 
a unanimity of opinion in religious matters. Any- 
thing more humorous than the propositions of the 
various chiefs who are in favour of the new alliance it 
is hard to imagine; they have no objection to anything, 
provided that their supremacy is acknowledged, and all 
that they have laid down is taken for granted. Con- 
tempt seems the prevailing feeling on the one side, and 
astonishment at their adversary’s impudence upon the 
It is pleasant to observe, however, that there has 
been no bad language. This, though unusual in theo- 
logical controversy, is not unprecedented. VPerhaps the 
best-natured, and at the same time one of the wittiest, 
rejoinders in religious dispute was that made by Father 
O'Leary to an Irish Trotestant. ‘‘I have no objection,” 
said the latter, ‘‘to have the Virgin Mary treated with 
reverence, but only as a respectable, venerable woman— 
just such a one as my own mother.” ‘ Still,” replied 
O'Leary, ‘“‘ you must allow there is some difference in the 


other. 


children.”’ : re 


What a charming little book Mr. Frank Lockwood has 
made for us out of his lecture on ‘‘ The Law and Lawyers 
of Pickwick!” He is himself a humorist, and knows how 
to appreciate the brightest and most genial of writers. 
Like all others who have dealt with portions of the great 
novelist’s work, he has incidentally shown us how exhaustive 
and all-embracing was the whole. ‘‘It is,” says Mr. 
Lockwood, ‘‘an extraordinary thing when we look at this 
book, and reflect that it contains within its pages no less 
than three. hundred and sixty characters, all drawn vividly 
and sharply, all expressing different phases of human 
human life, and every one of them 


thought and of 
the author of that book was a 


original; and that 


young man of twenty-three years of age! In that 
book I tind that he portrayed with life-like fidelity 
constables, sheriffs’ officers, beadles, ushers, clerks, 


solicitors, barristers, and last, but by no means least, a 
Every incident of the early life of this great 


judge. 
Never was the gift 


author bore fruit in his writings.” 
of observation showered by nature on any man with 
such profusion. As Mr. Lockwood remarks, Dickens him- 
self acknowledged the benefaction. In his character of 
David Copperfield, he writes: ‘‘ If it should appear from 
anything I may set down in this narrative that I was a 
child of close observation, or that as a man I have a strong 
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memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both 
of these characteristics.” And this gift of observation never 
deserted him. In almost the very last of his works, ‘‘ The 
Uncommercial Traveller,” itis as prominent as in the very 
first. Great as were his powers of memory, he did not 
trust to them, but persisted in seeing things with his own 
eyes. That he was unequal in his writing is only to say 
that he was human; but there is no writer of anything 
like the same fertility who has maintained so high a level 
of excellence. Comparisons are odious; but if, for example, 
one takes Fielding, how weaker and weaker becomes the 
inspiration with every new effort! Only those who have 
had to make “‘ selections” from even our greatest writers are 
aware of how they fall off or repeat themselves. This does 
not happen so often from a decay of the imagination as 
from indolence. When a novelist has secured his public 
there is a temptation with him to repose on his laurels; the 
habits of observation, to which he owes his success, are 
still his own, but their exercise has become irksome to him. 
He prefers to trust to his memory. That is the real secret 
of the decadence of many a popular favourite; it is not 
that the mine is worked out, but that the miner is less 
inclined to dig. Now, with Dickens this was never the 
case; his vigour and earnestness never failed, and if that 
somewhat foolish definition of genius, ‘‘ an infinite capacity 
for taking pains,” ever applied to any man it applied to 
him. He was singularly free from the weaknesses con- 
ventionally attributed to the literary character: the most 
punctual and the least indolent of men. 


Should Mr. Lockwood's example be followed, and the 
other works of our great novelist be subjected to a similar 
analysis, the result would probably be vastly to increase 
his reputation. First favourite as he has long been with 
the literary public, they are ignorant of the vast proportions 
of their idol. Ie ‘‘ spread himself” as no writer has ever 
done, and at the same time without attenuation. The 
actual characters he has created form a public of them- 
selves sufficient to satisfy the ordinary storyteller. The 
lawyers in ‘* Pickwick ” are not much more numerous than 
in his other works, and though he has laid the legal profes- 
sion under contribution more largely than any other, he 
has left none of the others undescribed. He is thought to 
have been rather hard upon the medical calling, but that 
idea, I think, has been caused by comparison with the 
somewhat rose-coloured descriptions of it to be found in 
Thackeray ; he numbered members of it among his most 
intimate friends; and whoever heard him speak of 
Elliotson was straightway reminded of his great rival's 
Dr. Goodenough. 


Now is the time when the bachelor says to himself, with 
genuine emotion, ‘‘ There is no place like home.” There 
have been occasions when he has taken cynical views of that 
observation of the poet's, and remarked upon it, ‘‘ That I 
can well believe,” but it is not so with him in October. 
Ile has been exiled from his club for a month at least, when 
his country invitations are exhausted, and his return to it 
is as much like a homecoming as his imagination can com- 
pass. As we like our own sherry better than that of our 
friends’, even though it be of an inferior vintage, so wo 
prefer our own club to a strange one, though it be more 
splendid. We can never somehow obtain the favour of the 
hall-porter, though we have made it plain to him that it 
will be worth his while to extend it to us. He regards 
ourselves and the other aliens as a race inferior to the 
regular habitués of the place. This opinion is shared—if 
so confident a view can be held otherwise than as a 
whole—by the butler. Any reference of ours to the 
wine-list appears to him to partake of the nature of 
a challenge. What we order may not, he seems to say, 
be what we have been accustomed to drink, but it 
is the genuine article, which is not to be found in 
all clubs. If we patronise a cheap wine, we fulfil the 
expectations he has formed of us; if we venture upon an 
expensive bin, he cannot conceal his apprehensions that we 
are living beyond our means. There is a small contingent 
of our own waiters who serve us with the utmost fidelity, 
but, like the Swiss guard of Louis XVI., they are crushed 
by superior numbers. They repeat our wants to the 
authorities with bated breath, nor can we escape from the 
conviction that very little attention is paid to them. Who 
can wonder, therefore, that when his exile is over the 
bachelor has his nearest approach to domestic feeling ? His 
club is his home, be it never so unhomely, and his return 
to it makes him glad. To-morrow or the next day he may 
begin to find fault with the alterations and abuse the com- 
mittee ; but as he sinks into his favourite arm-chair in the 
smoking-room on the first evening, and notes the familiar 
faces around him, he feels like the gentleman whose foot 
was on his native heath, and whose name was MacGregor. 





In the ‘‘ Notes” of last week I confessed my inability 
to explain how ‘‘ the baiting of the bull had its uses, and 
was therefore to be commended.” No less an historical 
authority than Mr. Gardiner is so good as to inform me 
that ‘‘in Perkins’s time it was a popular belief that bull's 
flesh became tender after baiting, and in no other way.” 
If I had been a person addicted to jokes, I ought perhaps 
to have gathered as much from Perkins’s words: he says 
that unlike the baiting of the bull, that of the bear was 
**no meet” recreation. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
> — 
THE WAR IN EASTERN ASIA. 


There has been no sensational event in the Chino-Japanese 
War since the great naval battle at the mouth of the Yalu. 
is anticipated between the 
Chinese forces, consisting mostly of Hunanese ‘“ braves,” 
badly armed, with no discipline in particular, and probably 


An engagement, however, 


wanting supplies, and the victorious Japanese army in 
Accounts differ as to the numbers of the Hunanese 
soldiers whom the transports succeeded in landing in face 
of the Japanese fleet. One account fixes them at 7000, 
another at 38,000. The Japanese movements in the 
north of are variously interpreted. They may 
mean an advance on Manchuria, or China proper, with 
reference to an ultimate march to Pekin, or they may 
have for their object the cutting off of the raw levies 
huddled together in an improvised camp on the Yalu. 
Meanwhile, the military machine in being 
with the zeal and ability. Eighty 
thousand new troops are going to the front immediately, 
a special war session of the Japanese Parliament has 


Corea. 


Corea 


is 


Japan 


managed utmost 


been ordered, and the utmost enthusiasm prevails in Tokio 
and throughout the country. On the other 
hand, we hear of nothing but confusion 
and disorganisation in China. The Empress 


is said to be making fresh contributions 
to the war fund, but the destruction of 
China's first fighting line at the battle 
of Ping-Yang has compelled her to fall 
back on raw recruits, who are not 


armed or disciplined on European methods. 
Li Hung Chang, the great Viceroy of Pe- 
chi-li, is being made to bear the brunt of the 
follies of the T'sung-li- Yamen, and has suffered 
further disgrace in the loss of his Peacock’s 


Feather. ‘These childish details contrast 
strongly with the essentially modern and 


business-like method in which Japan is con- 


ducting the war. Of the fleets engaged in 


the battle of the Yalu nothing certain is 
known. The probability is that the Chinese 
have lost command of the sea, and that 


Admiral Ting will not again meet the Japanese 
war-ships in the open. If this is so, China 
may be said to be defeated already beyond 
the hope of recovery. If the command of 
the sea at both horns of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 
has gone over to Japan, China has little hope 
of winning back her lost ground in Corea. 
The all-disturbing rumour of the week from 
the Japanese point of view is the story of the 
sending of Russian troops to the north of 
Corea with a view of keeping Chinese border 
ruffians in order. The news comes from various 
but it 
is very vague and contradictory in terms. Of 
if Russia all calculations 
as to the issue of the war will be upset. 


quarters—Russian, Japanese, German 


course, interferes, 


SALE OF SLAVE GIRLS IN EGYPT. 
The abolition of the slave trade has been one 
of the chief objects of the English intervention 
in the affairs of Egypt, and the recrudescence 
of the evil under the patronage of members 
of the governing class has excited strong 
feeling throughout the civilised world. Ali 
Pasha Cherif, a notable of great wealth, was 
President of the Legislative Council, and in 
that capacity lately protested against the 
maintenance of the ‘Slave Bureau,” or 
office charged with the Suppression of Slavery, as a 
needless expense, since slavery was practically extinct 


in Egypt.. Shortly afterwards the very same personage, 


Ali Pasha Cherif, and several other Pashas were con- 
victed of purchasing negresses. They have been tried by 
court, martial. In order to escape, Ali Pasha Cherif 


claimed Italian protection, but this claim was disallowed 
by the Italian Government. Should the Khedive attempt 
to exercise his prerogative of mercy in favour of these 
high personages, he will produce a most unfavourable 
Our Illustration 
represents the negresses, natives of Siwah, an oasis on 
the frontier of Tripoli, who were illegally bought by 
the 


impression on the Western Powers. 


Pashas. 


MR. STODDART’S CRICKET TEAM. 
We are learning day by day of the prowess of Lord 
Ilawke’s cricket team in America, and soon the news will 
be varied by records of the excellent players who have just 
left Tilbury under the captaincy of Mr. A. E. Stoddart, to 
uphold the honour of Great Britain in Australian cricket- 
fields. Mr. Stoddart is evidently not affected by super- 
stition, for the team numbers thirteen men. The names 
of those who boarded the Ophir on Sept. 21 were 
Mr. Stoddart and Mr. F. G. J. Ford, both of whom 
do valiant service on behalf of Middlesex; Mr. L. H. 
A. ©. MacLaren, 


Gay, who plays for Somerset; Mr. 
Albert Ward, Priggs, whom Lancashire claim; 


and ges, 
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Peel and Brown, the Yorkshire professionals; Ifumphreys, 
a solitary though very useful representative of Sussex ; 
and Brockwell, Richardson, and Lockwood, whose exploits 
will be watched with keen interest by their Surrey admirers. 
Mr. Hi. Philipson, of Oxford University, joined the Ophir 
at Naples. The cricketers were very warmly greeted as 
they went on board, and in the smoking-room of the 
steam-ship ardent followers of the game, including the 
veteran Hon. Ivo Bligh, Lord Darnley, Mr. V. T. Hill, 
and Mr. C. E. Green, bade them farewell with many wishes 
for their success in Greater Britain. 


THE CITY OF BATH. 
Of the many cities in England few are so ‘beautiful for 
stuation” as Bath. Its history is no less unique. It has 
furnished novelists like Fielding and Dickens with the 
groundwork of some of their cleverest pictures of social 
life—that ‘light of other days” which is not dimmed but 
only changed. The story of Bath stretches far into the 
past; asa Roman city it contains many traces of the art 
and usages which found a home therein in the days of 
Vespasian. 
medical Mecca for centuries still supply an unceasing flow 
of water to those who visit the Grand Pump-Room, where 


The mineral springs which have made it a 


ADMIRAL TING, OF THE CHINESE NAVY, 


stands a statue of Beau Nash, the Master of the Ceremonies, 
who may safely be called the founder of modern Bath. 
The city has been for cight centuries the seat of a 
bishopric, and its beautiful abbey is often designated a 
cathedral, although it is in reality only a parish church. 
Mr. Freeman, who for long lived in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, has carefully traced the vicissitudes which befell 
the abbey. It was finally restored by Sir Gilbert Scott at 
a cost of £30,000. Certain statuary in it is by Flaxman 
and Chantrey. Inthe abbey is the grave of Malthus, the 
economist. The Guildhall contains portraits of William 
Pitt, who represented Bath in Parliament for a time, 
Marshal Wade, of road-constructing fame, and others of 


whom Bath is proud. Surrounding the city are many 


charming spots of interest. The Prince of Monaco, it 
may be mentioned, is just now ‘“‘ taking the waters” at 
Bath, as a cure for the rheumatism contracted on his 


recent African cruise. 


THE PALACE AT VENICE. 
In Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, the rebuilding, in the fifteenth 
century, by Doge Foscari, of the older Palazzo Ducale 
reared by Doge Ziani in the twelfth century, and subse- 
quently enlarged, on the site of the original edifice of the 
Byzantine period, was ‘‘ the knell of the architecture of 
Venice "—for Mr. Ruskin does not approve of the Renais- 
sance style. Tho building actually constructed under 
Foscari’s rule, part of the old buildings having been 
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burnt, was decreed in 1422 by Doge Mocenigo. In 1574, 
another great fire destroyed much of the interior, The archi- 
tects employed in its repair and completion were Ciovanni 
tusconi, and three members of a family named Buono; the 
latter designed the two principal colonnades supporting the 
outer walls of the palace. The capitals of the massive 
corner pillars, at three angles of the building, the third 
being out of sight adjacent to St. Mark’s Cathedral, are 
boldly decorated with colossal groups of sculpture. These 
angles are distinguished also, in two instances, by the 
character of the decorative foliage. There is the ‘ Fig- 
tree Angle,” at which the subject represented is that of 
Adam and Eve, or the Fall of Man; and there is the 
‘* Vine Angle,” which exhibits the Drunkenness of Noah. 
The figures of Solomon and the two women disputing the 
motherhood of the child, with the little boy, and the 
are 


capital 


executioner ready to cut the child asunder, con- 
spicuous at the Angle.” ‘The 


belongs to the later or Renaissance period, and though 


‘ Judgment 


it has great beauty, hardly possesses the symbolic power 
and subtlety of the work of some of the earlier crafts- 
men, whose exquisite designs Mr. Ruskin has minutely 
described. Other features, external and interior, of the 
Venetian Ducal Palace have often been detailed. Most 
visitors are chiefly interested by its historical 
and romantic associations, and by the pictures 
of Tintoretto and other great painters, 
HOLBEIN’S PORTRAIT OF 
ERASMUS. 
The publication of Mr. Froude’s “ Life and 
Letters of Erasmus" (Longmans) at a moment 
when the great historian is lying danger- 
ously ill, has a pathosallitsown. Mr. Froude 
to the last. In these 
which are probably the most fascinating that 


is ‘‘ game” lectures, 
were ever delivered by a Regius Professor, 
he treats us onee again to all the eccen- 


tricities of judgment te which he has 
devoted so many volumes in the past. Llere, 


once more, Henry VIII. is the model king, 
and numbers of ecclesiastics who cross the 
path alike of Henry and Erasmus are rogucs 
and scoundrels of the most pronounced type. 
Yet, when all is said, Mr. Froude’s picture of 
Erasmus will be acceptable to the English 
We see the 
inheritance 


reader for many a year to come. 
his 
we 


great scholar despoiled of 
by treacherous guardians; see him asa 
student of the but 
assuming, like all the students of his century, 
that it the of the to 
patronise learning, writing begging- 
letters of the most astounding character to 
people of rank. In middle life 
becomes the most striking figure of his age. 
We have the Kings of France and England, 
the Pope, and the 
that he will accept their bounty and will 
reside at their Courts. 


most omnivorous kind, 


was province rich 


and 


Erasmus 


Emperor alike begging 


Pure learning was 
surely never placed upon such a pedestal, and 
one rejoices that it should be so of one of whom 
Mr. Froude eloquently says that he was ‘‘ never 
false to intellectual truth.” 


from the well-known portrait by Holbein. 
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SPORT IN THE “ROCKIES.” 
o| The 
A American geography, form but a part of the 


more or less parallel series of mountain ranges 


: pet, 


tocky Mountains, so termed in North 


occupying a breadth of several hundred miles 
between the plains or prairies in the middle 
of that Continent and the slopes towards the Pacific coast. 
Their highest summits are in the extreme north, Mount 
Logan, in British territory, and Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, 
considerably exceeding 20,000 ft. Some of the grandest 
scenery, and perhaps the best region now available for tle 
sportsman in pursuit of big game, will be found near thie 
frontier, on both the of British 
Columbia and the adjacent States of Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. From the north, by the valleys of the 
Kootenay and the Columbia Rivers, after leaving the 
Canadian Pacific railway route, or by the United States 
lines through Dakota and Wyoming, this region can be 
The Selkirks, a secondary range in British 
Rockies, 


a secluded land of many 


sides, between south 


approached, 
Columbia westward of the 
last. The intervening space, 
streams and lakes, is inhabited by the Flathead and other 
Indian tribes. Mr. W. 
in the Rockies,” who fifteen years ago visited the Kootenay 
Lake, riding by way of Bonner’s Ferry when the Northern 
American lines of railroad were not in existence, has good 
Jesides the animal called a 


were noticed in our 


saillie-Grohman, author of ‘‘ Camps 


hunting adventures to relate. 
mountain goat, which is really a species of antelope, styled 
by naturalists Haplocerus montanus, there is the wapiti, 
as our sketches bear witness, in the forests of that 
region. For the bison, misnamed buffalo, one may now 
search the plains to the south in vain ; 
survive in the highland valleys of Idaho and thereabouts. 
Civilisation is a good thing, but unfavourable to big game. 


only a few hundred 
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THE SLAVE TRADE IN EGYPT: NEGRESSES FROM SIWAH. 


Messrs. Peel, Gay, Stoddart, MacLaren, Brown, A. Ward, Lockwood, Brockwell, Humphreys. 























MR. STODDART’S CRICKET TEAM FOR AUSTRALIA. 
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delivering a pleasan 
was presented with the 


Lord Ros 1 
verness, where he i 
‘ ‘* How delightful 


] 
peech at I 
freedom of t burg Its burden was 

it is that we English politicians do not permit our public 
fferences to interfere with private frie ndship ! We 
ticise each other in public, but we never forget that our 
mourable in their motives as we claim 
is all very pretty, though it rather suggests 
butter kind of politics. Nor does it quite 
s memories of the style in which both the 


| 


nents are as he 


Irish controversies were carried on, and 
iwconsfield and Mr. Gladstone were impartially 

1 to the No doubt we do not conduct our 
style in which gutter journals 
in France and America expound their 
leadin But we are not quite 
is Lord Rosebery would have us believe, 
altogether to the good if we 


devil. 
s in the 


mtroversi¢ 


y statesmen. 
erhaps, be 


1 good deal of honest politi al 
hind th riminations of Parliamentary and 
itics. Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone 
] in temperament ever to be intimate, 
Gladstone and Lord Salisbury were always good 
So, in the old days, when Mr. Chamberlain was 
il and Lord Randolph Churchill was the rising 
Conservatism, these two statesmen abused each 
ec, and were on excellent terms in private. 
r has hosts of friends on all sides of the House 
Irish), and specially counts among them Mr. 
and Mr. Asquith. Nor are the Nationalist 
ugh they, on the whole, live apart from the 
nd-easy side of the life of the House 
side the camaraderie which prevails there. 
r instance, has many friends and admirers 
lrish quarter, and so had Lord Ashbourne in the 
hen he w Mr. Gibson. Indeed, it man's 
hat h en meets his bitterest personal foes, not 


antipatheti 
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Is on a 


3 opponents. 
» Myre Vilers has received a reward for his 
SULCCE at Bangkok in 1893 by being chosen 
as the French 
envoy to the 
Hova Gov- 
ernment. 
telations be- 
tween theo 
French Gov- 
ernment and 
the Prime 
Minister of 
Madagascar 
have been 
strained for 
some. time, 
and the 
mission of 
M. Le Myre 
Vilers is to 
reconcile 
these differ- 
ences and 
assert the 
French posi- 
tion. He 
sailed from 
Marseilles on 
Sept. 14, bearing written instructions from the Cabinet 
Council. It is not his first connection with the island, as 
he was Resident there seven years ago. It was he who 
hauled down the French flag at Antananarivo, as an 
endeavour to frighten the Malagasy into concurrence 
with his policy. Astute and alert are the most correct 
«ljectives to apply to M. Le Myre Vilers. He has 
not much suayity, but a great deal of deterinina- 
tion. The following word-picture of the Malagasy Prime 
Minister, with whom the French envoy will have to deal, 
is worth recording. He is described by a German visitor 
as ‘‘a little old man of sixty-seven years of age, whom 
neither time nor hard work, however, have bent. His 
movements are agile, and his eye gleams with a penetrating 
intelligence. He is a consummate diplomatist, and there 
is nothing to be got out of him.” 


M. Le Myee Viters. 


There have been some curious signs this week of the 
change which has come over German politics since the 
reconciliation between Bismarck and the German Emperor. 
Wilhelm II. has been making a characteristic speech at 
Thorn, criticising severely the attitude of the Poles and 
their leaders, and summoning his subjects to the common 
warfare against the party of revolution. A day or so later 
Prince Bismarck, receiving a deputation of admirers, went 
out of his way to endorse everything that the Kaiser had 
said. He added his approval of the Emperor's attacks on 
the Conservative nobles for their opposition to the Russo- 
German Commercial Treaty, and ended up by calling for 
cheers for the monarch whom, with pen and tongue, he 
has been attacking ever since he resigned the Chancellor- 
ship. And yet people will have it that the Kaiser is a 
mere feather-headed sentimentalist. The man who won a 
double victory over Bismarck, and who has had six years 
of successful rule in modern Germany, is either a man of 
genius or a miracle of good luck. 


News has come from Berlin which may seriously affect 
the European situation. It is said that the Czar is 
suffering eas the incurable Bright's disease, and that he 
is a doomed man. His health has long been affected; but 
we should be inclined to doubt whether this very startling 
rumour is true. If it is, the extremely pacific policy of 
Russia during the last few months is to some extent 
explained. A man so grievously stricken as Alexander III. 
is now said to be does not greatly concern himself with 
foreign politics. 

M. Zola at least understands the art of advertisement. 
He and his interviewers between them have turned the 
lacing of his latest book, ‘‘ Lourdes,” on the ‘ Index 
Rapungaterins,” to excellent account. Zola’s report of 
the matter is characteristic. He take a 


does not 
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pronounced anti-Catholic attitude. On the contrary, he 
regards the Church which baptised him and received his first 
Communion as bound to tell him where he went wrong. 
So he is going to Rome partly to get ‘* copy ” for his new 
book on the Eternal City and partly to interview the Pope 
and have his theology corrected. ‘The impression seems to 
be that Leo XIII., affable and wise, will see him and be 
gracious. After all, the man who wrote ‘‘ La Faute de 
Abbé Mouret”’ can hardly be said to have no appreciation 
of the mysteries and the ideals of the Catholic Church. 


After all, the famous circular inviting subscriptions 
from English sympathisers with Home Rule has been 
withdrawn. Another letter has been sent to English 
subscribers thanking them for their sympathy, but return- 
ing their cheques. ‘The letter is signed by Mr. J. I’. X. 
O’Brien, who sent out the unfortunate original, which 
was, it is now said, dispatched by mistake. What one 
wants to know is whether Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord 
Tweedmouth’s cheques have been sent back? If not, 
the recantation does not amount to very much. 

The Aston Free Library Committee is a highly sensitive 
moral body. It has decided to obliterate the betting news 
in the daily papers, not by the Russian process of ‘* black- 
ing,’ but by pasting slips of paper over them. That may 
boa proper resolution, but what are we to say of the further 
proposal to banish the works of Fielding and Sterne from 
the general library and bury them decorously away in the 
reference library ? ‘*Tom Jones” and ‘Tristram Shandy” 
are apparently not fit for the new woman or the old-young 
man of the end of the nineteenth century. Generations of 
Englishmen have consented to regard them as chief orna- 
ments of our literature, not written, of course, for boys 
and girls, but full of the genius of the great English people, 
and racy of the old English soil. sut Aston knows better. 
‘The next move, we suppose, will be that the works of one 
William Shakspere will be judiciously stowed away on the 
top shelf of the Aston Free Library. 

A man who has contributed some stirring work to the 
modern English stage has just died in the person of Mr. 
Henry Herman. Mr. Herman was a German by birth, but 
his literary work was nearly all done in England. His 
first great success was with the very brightly written and 
cleverly constructed melodrama, ‘* The Silver King,” which 
he wrote in conjunction with Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
The exact share of the joint authors in this most 
successful work was the subject of rather bitter con- 
troversy when the literary partnership was dissolved. 
Mr. Herman’s share in the profits was considerable, 
but, with exception, his later dramatic efforts 
were not successful. The exception was ‘ Claudian,” 
which at least came near to being good drama and 
literature, and of which Mr. Ruskin strongly approved. 
As a novelist, Mr. Herman wrote freely—indeed, con- 
stantly—-but though he was often vivid and forcible, and 
never dull, his work is hardly entitled to rank as literature. 
H{e used the experiences of early life in the States to fill 
his stories with graphic sketches of the rougher characters in 
the outly ing districts and the newly settled territories—the 
types that Bret Harte loved to draw. He was an able and 
prolific writer, was a journalist of much merit, and had 
both seen life and knew how to describe it. He died at 
his house in Gunnersbury. 


one 


Depew has been talking again of 
English customs and statesmen—of the latter freely, of 
the former not to any great purpose. On the whole he 
is very laudatory, calls Lord Rosebery a ‘ genius,” and 
speaks of his ‘‘ marvellous industry ’—two curiously inapt 
criticisms. Mr. Depew has an interesting passage on Lord 
Rosebery as a collector of pictures, and especially of 
memorials of the great Napoleon. Here is one story— 


Mr. ( ‘hauncey 


The ship which carried Napoleon a prisoner to St. Helena stopped on its 
As she lay at the wharf the Emperor would stand for 
hours by the gangway gazing at the clouds and the crowd. An English 
artist of the day, unknown to Bonaparte, painted his portrait. It has been 
hidden away somewhere for years, and Lord Rosebery, who has long been 
in pursuit of it, has just secured it. It is full length, about half life size, 
and presents the traditional conqueror as we know him by his picture. It 
is a sad figure. It is more, it is a tragical one. A theory was recently 
advanced that at Waterloo Napoleon had passed the zenith of his powers, 
though still so young, and his mind was weakening. Certainly the face in 
this most remarkable portrait has a vacant look. Life and fire and 
intellect are out of it. It is the countenance of a dazed and broken man. 


In connection with the slave case which has been 
exciting so much interest in Cairo, it may be interesting 
to give an Illustrition of the Home for Freed Female 
Slaves in the Fagallah, near Cairo, where the female slaves 


way to Portsmouth. 
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HOME FOR FREED FEMALE SLAVES AT CAIRO. 


who appeared at the trial are now finding shelter. It is 
an excellent institution, owing much to the sympathetic 
management of its matron, Mrs. Crewe. 

The Comte de Paris must have been a very rich man 
when he died. His personalty is stated to be 45,000,000f., 
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and this is, of course, exclusive of his domains in Franc 
and elsewhere. The statement is that a good part of this 
wealth is under the control of the Comtesse de Paris, and 
that therefore it will not be fully or largely available for 
any ambitious propaganda that the Duc d'Orléans may 
have in view. 

Captain von Hanneken has been more prominent 
during the early phases of the war than any other of the 
foreign 
officers in the 
Chinese ser- 
vice. He was 
present at the 
sinkingof the 
Kow - Shing, 
and gave a 
detailed 
account of 
that horrible 
scene, in 
which he did 
not spare the 
Japanese 
officers and 
men. Hewas 
also in high 
command at 
the battle of 
the Yalu 
River, and 
probably was 
responsible 
for the man- 
ceuvring of 
the fleet, for Admiral Ting, who was nominally in cem- 
mand, though a brave man, hardly comes up to the 
European idea of what an Admiral should be. Captain 
von Hanneken was wounded at the mouth of the Yalu, 
but slightly, for he is said to have resumed his duties. 
Ife is a German by birth, has been many years in the 
Chinese service, and is a good sailor and expert tactician. 
He holds the position of aide-de-camp to Li Hung Chang, 
the Viceroy of Pe-chi-li and the commander of the ‘‘ Ever 
Victorious Army.” 


Captain von TIANNEKEN. 





AN ECCENTRIC WILL. 

The will (dated July 23, 1886), with a codicil (dated 
June 1, 1894), of Miss Charlotte Rosa Raine, of St. Mar- 
garet’s Lodge, Woodstock, Oxfordshire, Hayland’s Manor 
House, Ryde, Isle of Wight, and 7, Veter’s Place, 
Brighton, who died on June 19, was proved on Aug. 28 by 
the Rev. George Steele, Arthur Mainley Cope, the Rev. 
William T’rederick James Hanbury, and George Baker 
Smallpiece, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
in the United Kingdom amounting to upwards of £86,000. 
There are very numerous gifts of properties and pecuniary 
and specific legacies to relatives, friends, servants, and 
others. Special and precise directions are given as 
to her funeral, and she wishes the announcement of her 
decease to be inserted in the Morning Post, ‘the news- 
paper I have perused with much edification for so many 
years,” the Daily Telegraph, the Church Review, the Church 
Times, and the chief local papers of the neighbourhood 
wherein her different residences were situated. She leaves 
in the hands of her executors all her literary pro- 
ductions, whether published or unpublished, and copy- 
rights therein, absolutely, and hopes they will do their 
best to keep her books and literary reputation alive, and 
will print and publish anything worth publishing among 
her manuscripts; she leaves £50 towards the expense of 
carrying out this desire, and she wishes the firm of Joseph 
Masters and Co. to be employed in printing and publishing 
such manuscripts. Among many interesting bequests may 
be noted that of her lands and hereditaments in the parish 
of Wolvercot, Oxfordshire, to Lord Randolph Henry Spencer 
Churchill, ‘‘in recognition of his commanding political 
genius, and a!so in acknowledgment to the Marlborough 
family of the favours and benefits derived from the Marl- 
borough estates by my late father, who had the honour 
of acting as receiver of these estates under the Court of 
Chancery.” She bequeaths the remainder of her books, 
after a selection by two legatees, to found a public library 
for the parishioners of St. Michael’s and All Angels, Swan- 
more, Isle of Wight ; £1000 each to St. Margaret's Society, 
East Grinstead, and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; and £500 each to the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
the English Church Union, the Society for Promoting 
the Unity of Christendom, and the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament. ‘‘And as regards my pussies,” 
she gives her dear old white puss Titiens, and her pussies 
Tabby Rolla, Tabby Jennefee, and _ black-and-white 
Ursula to Ann Elizabeth Matthews, and she directs her 
executors to pay her £12 a year for the maintenance of 
each cat so long as it shall live. Her long-haired white 
puss Louise, and her black-and-white puss Dr. Clausman, 
to her handmaiden, Elizabeth Willoughby, and her Black 
Ebony and White Oscar to Miss Lavinia Sophia Beck ; and 
her executors are directed to pay them also £12 a year for 
each of these pussies so long as it shall live. All the 
remainder of her pussies she gives to the said Ann Eliza- 
beth Matthews, and she directs her executors to pay her 
out of the balance of the dividends of her father’s Lambeth 
waterworks shares £150 a year for their maintenance so long 
as any of them shall live, ‘‘ but this is not to extend tokittens 
afterwards born.” ‘There is also a direction to Ann 
Elizabeth Matthews to live out of this annuity in the 
village of Haylands (or elsewhere) in a cottage and garden 
for the maintenance of the same pussies, unless the Rev. 
William Martin Spencer is willing to permit the pussies to 
reside on the premises and in the garden at Pound. All 
live creatures she leaves to the kindly disposal of her 
executors, and if her poor old black mare Fenella should be 
alive she authorises them to take from her estate a sum 
sufficient to pay for her board and lodging as long as she 
shall live. All the devises and bequests are given free of 
legacy and succession duties. The residue of her personal 
estate she leaves to the Society of St. Margaret's, East 
Grinstead, to be paid to the Mother £vzerior. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Queen, truc to her usual esteem for those who are in 
any way connected with her service, paid a tribute of 
respect by witnessing, from her carriage, the funeral of 
Mrs. Stuart, the mother of one of her Majesty's Wardrobe 
Women. Mrs. Stuart was the widow of one of 
Queen’s tenants near Birkhall; she was buried in Crathie 
churchyard in the presence of many members of the royal 
household. Her Majesty commanded a performance on 
Sept. 24 at Balmoral Castle of ‘‘The Red Lamp” and 
‘The Ballad-Monger”’ by Mr. Beerbohm Tree and his 
company, who thereafter travelled for seventeen hours to 
Dublin to fulfil their engagement. 


The Prince of Wales took part, with the Duke of York 
and Prince Henry of Battenberg, in a grouse-drive at 
Glenmuick, the of Sir Algernon Borthwick, on 
Sept. 21. 

The Princess of Wales and her daughters reached 
Aberdeen from Copenhagen 
early on Sept. 25, and left for 
Balmoral. 

The Duke and Duchess of 
Teck have returned to White 
Lodge, after a very pleasant 
Continental holiday. 


seat 


rhe political world is rousing 
itself from the dolce fur niente 
and the holidays. Mr. Court- 
ney delivered an able but rather 
dull speech at Glasgow, and 
two or three days later Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain addressed 
a great audience in the Coliseum 
at Leeds. Home Rule was once 
more his theme. 


Mr. Gladstone has proved 
that he is not an ‘ extinct 
volcano”’ in politics by his 
forcible letter to Lord Thring 
on the subject of local option. 
Many assert that the epistle, 
which endorsed to a_ certain 
extent the Gothenburg system, 
has given the death-blow to 
the Local Veto Bill introduced 
by Sir William Harcourt. The 
secretary of the United King- 
dom Allance holds that Mr. 
Gladstone ‘‘ has under-estimated 
the extent to which prohibition 
by local option would take place 
in this country if the people 
were given power to prohibit 
in their own neighbourhood; 
that he has considerably ex- 
aggerated the inadequacy of 
limitation of the number of 
public-houses as a means of 
promoting sobriety; and that 
he has given his unhesitating 
support to a principle which 
lias never been tested fairly and 
fully in practice. Probably 
the oldest federation of tem- 
perance societies, the Western 
Temperance League, com- 
menced its annual session on 
Sept. 25 at Calne, under the 
presidency of Alderman Thomas 
Harris, C.C., who has been 
instrumental in making Calne 
into an English Chicago, on a 
mall seale, by his great bacon- 
curing establishment. 


Lord Rosebery opened tho 
annual exhibition of High- 
land industries at Inverness on 
Sept. 20, and was afterwards 
presented with the freedom of 
the burgh. The Premier re- 
ferred to ‘‘that wholesome and 
genuine characteristic of the 
British nation which enabled 
political opponents to recognise 
each other's private merits.” 


Baroness Burdett - Coutts 
has written a strong lettcr 
of remonstrance to the secre- 
tary of the North-West London 
Operative Ilouse - Painters’ 
trade society, who had pro- 
tested against the employment 
of stablemen in the painting 
of the Brookfield stables. This interference her Ladyship 
declares is monstrous and un-English, and is opposed to 
those Radical principles of liberty of the subject in which 
she was reared. This last remark may recall the fact that 
the Baroness was raised to the Peerage on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Gladstone for her splendid philan- 
thropy twenty-three years ago. Apropos of her Lady- 
ship's well - founded indignation, Mr. Geoffrey Drage, 
who was the secretary of the Labour Commission, 
and is the particular béte noire of the Duily Chronicle, 
published on Sept. 25 an interesting letter on party politics 
and trade unionism. Mr. Drage is coming out as a 
Unionist candidate at the next General Election. 

sefore a crowded congregation in South Place Institute, 


where often Browning might have been seen, Dr. E. W. 
Emerson lectured on Sept. 23 on ‘‘ John Sterling.”’ He is 


the son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who retained a sympa- 
thetic correspondence with Sterling until his death. The 
brilliant friend of Carlyle never met Emerson, but had a 
keen appreciation forthe great essayist, to whom he dedicated 
his tragedy ‘‘ Stafford,” calling him ‘teacher of starry 
wisdom, high, serene.” Sterling’s last letter to Emerson 
was dated Aug. 4, 1844, from Ventnor. His grave in the 
calm shades of lovely Boscombe churchyard is a literary 
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Mecca, where many have mused on his vareer—so different 
from the life of Adams, who lies ‘‘ under the shadow of a 
cross’ not very far from Sterling’s resting-place. 


At Liverpool, on Sept. 24, the fourteenth annual con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute was opened by an inaugural 
address from Sir Francis 8. Powell, M.P., who, though he 
lives in Yorkshire, has many links with Lancashire. He 
has had probably more Parliamentary vicissitudes than any 
present member of the House of Commons, having engaged 
in no less than thirteen contests. Sir Francis took as his 
topic the improvements wrought in sanitation during the 
last generation. 

Unfavourable reports continue to reach England by a 
roundabout route concerning the health of the Czar. The 
fact, however, that Professor Zakharin, the Czar’s physician, 
who resembles Dr. Abernethy in his brusqueness, has 
returned to St. Petersburg, may be taken as reassuring. 


Sir James Patterson's Ministry in Victoria tendered 
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OF THE CHINESE WAR-SHIP 
their resignation on Sept. 25, as a logical result of their 
defeat at the General Election. Out of a membership of 
ninety-five, only twenty-eight Ministerial candidates were 
successful in obtaining seats in the Legislative Council. 
The Governor sent for the Hon. George Turner, the Leader 
of the Opposition, on Sept. 25, and he is busily engaged in 
forming a Ministry. 

A return has been issued by the French Government as 
to the strikes which took place during 1893. The total 
was 634; 170,123 workpeople were affected by them; and 
the number of working days lost, in consequence, ainounted 
to 3,174,000. 

Twenty-four years have passed since the triumphant 
entry of Italian troops into Rome, and accordingly there 
was much congratulation in city and country on Sept. 20, 
the anniversary of the event. 

The latest developments in the Corean War are noted 
in another part of this issue. 

The Netherlands Budget gives evidence of unusual 
expenditure caused by the recent warfare. There is a 
deficit of cight million florins, which will have to be met by 
a loan. 
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MUSIC. 
Although metropolitan amateurs cannot, perhaps, be 
accurately described as ‘ thirsting for music,” there are 
plentiful signs enough that they will be glad when the 
dead season is over. Since the doors of the Opera closed 
just two months ago, we have had no music in London of 
any kind, always excepting the park bands and the *unday 
organ recitals at the Albert Hall, or such of the street 
entertainers as have been deterred by bad weather or other 
causes from paying their customary annual visit to the 
seaside. For even a temporary relief from the street 
music nuisance most people —_ been profoundly grateful ; 
but we dare say the fact of there being no Promenade 
Concerts has, on the other hand, been a genuine matter 
for regret to lovers of the high-class music that used 
to find its way into the programme of these concerts, at 
any rate on the ‘classical’ evenings. We cannot help 


thinking that the dropping of the ‘‘ Promenades,” pre- 
sumably because they have not paid of late years, 


is owing to deterioration in the 
concerts themselves rather than 
want of interest on the part of 
the public. From the period of 
their revival by the Gattis in 
the middle of the ‘‘ seventies” 


down to three or four years 
ago, we used to see Covent 


Garden crammed nearly every 
night during August and Sep- 
tember. The scene was bright 
and full of life, the orchestra 
consisted of the best available 
material, the music was gen- 
erally popular in one sense o1 
the other, and the conductor, if 
he could not boast the magic 
influence of a Jullien, was by 
no means a musician to be 
despised, were he Jules Riviére 
or Luigi Arditi, Arthur Sullivan 
or lTrederic Cowen. In the 
later poor Gwyllym 
Crowe assumed the baton, and, 
though he contrived for a time 
to keep the popularity of the 
‘* Promenades ” up and to make 
his own vocal waltzes go down, 
there can be little question that 
the success of the concerts 
gradually diminished under this 
recently deceased Welshman, 
whose training, after all, never 
went beyond the level of the 
ordinary military bandmaster’s. 
That the knell of the ‘* Prom- 
enades” has been sounded, 
however, need not be imagined. 
A season or two may 
without our having any, und 
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) os 


then some enterprising man- 
ager possessing the goo sense 


to leave their musical manage- 
ment entirely to his conductoi 
will try them once more. 


At the Crystal 
series of Promenade 
began on Saturday, Sept. 22, 
and, judging by the crowded 
attendance, this effort to pro- 
vide local musical enjoyment 
for the inhabitants of Syden- 
ham on Saturday evenings 
must have been very heartily 
welcomed. The series will con- 
tinue for several weeks, and 
well-known vocalists have been 
engaged for each concert, 
Madame Alice Gomez and Mr. 
William Ludwig having assisted 
on the above-mentioned date. 
In the afternoon of the same day 
a costume recital of ‘‘ Philémon 
et Baucis” was given in the 
theatre by Madame [anny 
Moody and Mr. Charles Manners 
prior to a tour in the provinces, 


Palace a 
Concerts 


arranged by these artists, 
wherein Gounod’s opera will 
form the piece de résistance. 


Scenery being available at the 
Crystal Palace, it was employed 
for the provision of one stage 
picture which did for the two 
acts, but in the country none 
will be used, though the per- 
formers will appear in costume 
and go through the action as though giving a regular stage 
representation. The parts of Baucis and Jupiter were 
familiar to Madame Moody and her husband, who had 
played them with the Carl Rosa Company when the 
opera was first given in English. A more sympathetic 
and pleasing representative of the heroine could not 
have been desired; while rather exacting, the music 
was sung by Madame Moody with a good deal of grace 
and aplomb. The humour as well as the dignity apper- 
taining to the character of Jupiter were cleverly suggested 
by Mr. Charles Manners, who has a capital voice and 
knows how to use it. Mr. John Child was the Plilémon, 
and Mr. Ernest Delsart, though not a born comedian, 
made a tolerably effective Vulcan. Full justice was done 
to Gounod’s charming instrumentation by the Crystal 
Palace orchestra—not Mr. Manns’s famous Saturday 
combination, but his very excellent everyday band—and 
the opera was ably conducted by Signor Angelo Mascheroni. 

To a certain section of the musical public it will be 
good news to learn that Mr. William Boosey’s Ballad 
will commence their season on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 21, and will continue until March 13. 
Doubtless they will sustain their reputation for crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences in §t. James’s Hall. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The weeks dragged by. Every day lagged, every hour drew 
itself out to the uttermost, and yet each one as it passed 
left dread and fright wrapped closer and closer ‘round 
Katherine’s heart. She felt as if she were living her last days 
of life ; in three weeks the end would come, and she knew per- 
fectly what that end would be. Sometimes the old longing 
beset her to journey on and see the rest of the world. ‘* My 
dear beautiful world,’’ she said to herself as she walked 
up the little red road towards the spot where King Otho’s 
daughter had once lived in a cottage and found happiness. 
**T wish I could go on—could tramp on through you for ever, 
seeing all your seas, looking up at your mountains, and stay- 
ing to rest a little among the people who belong to you. [I 
am strong and well and young, and don't want to die; but 
when I do I am glad to think that I shall be put into the earth 
and grow into it till 1 become just a little part of the world 
itself. Perhaps some day I shall come out in the sunshine 
again, and feel it falling soft and warm upon me; or shall 
have seed planted in me and flowers growing up, or wind 
myself round the root of a great tree while my soul climbs 
into a branch and looks down on the little figures walking 
to and fro, till it is time for them, too, to pay themselves as 
tribute into the earth on which they have lived.” 

The New Year came. Miss Bennett was dying, painlessly, 
but surely. Her sister had arrived, a gaunt, cheerful woman, 
evidently quite reconciled to her sister’s going, and hoping not 
to be detained too long away from her husband and children. 

**Poor Sarah was a woman who always grumbled,’’ she 
explained to Katherine—it was the last afternoon of Miss 
Bennett's life. ‘‘She was never satisfied with things, and 
I don’t wonder; she found them pretty hard, poor dear. 
Father wasn’t fond of her as a child, and after mother 
diced he hurried her away from home to earn her living. She 
taught French and music in schools for years, and saved a little 
money, and went to stay with some rich cousins in Stafford - 
shire ; and that was the worst thing that ever happened to her, 
for she fell in love with a man who has been the ruin of her 
life, though she hasn’t seen him for years and years now.”’ 

‘* How was he the ruin of her life ?*? Katherine asked. She 
and Mrs. Wells were walking up and down the garden of the 
pension, while Miss Crockett watched a few minutes beside the 
invalid. 

‘*He thought she was well off, as the relations she was 

ying with were: so he made love to her, and she liked him. 
Afterwards, when he found she had no money, he jeered at the 
idea of marriage, and deserted her. She has never ceased 
thinking of him, or cared for anyone else, though she knows 
perfectly what he is. It is knowing what heis that has made 
her so hard and dissatisfied.”’ 

** But do you think she likes him still? ”’ 

‘*T feel certain that she thinks of him day and night, though 
she hasn’t seen him for fifteen years. He’s a bad man, and 
cares for nothing but money and hurting people who come in 
his way. Some men like to see others suffer, and he dé es, ior 
I know many things about him besides his conduct to Sarah. 
I saw him just before I left London, and told him she was 
dying. He said she had written and asked him to come out 
and say good-bye to her.”’ 

** And he refused ?”’ 

‘¢ He was too busy, he said, and a cruel, triumphant look 
came over his face, as if he rejoiced that she was dying and 
nlone. I don’t wonder his wife ran away from him, though he 
only married her a year or two ago—a girl, too, as if any girl 
would live with Edward Belcher !”’ 

‘*Edward Belcher! Is that his name?’’ Katherine ex- 
claimed. Mrs. Wells was looking at the orange-trees, and did 
not see her face. 

‘* Yes, that is his name,’ she answered. ‘‘ And Sarah has 
spent her whole life loving a man who doesn’t even exist, oF, Elizabeth was waiting outside ; she had a letter in her hand and a lighted candle. 
rather, wasted it, hoping he would be different and begin to read it,”” she said, and held up the light as they stood on the staircase. 


** Perhaps you would like to 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Another fortnight, nearly three weeks, and then Katherine 
sat in her little room at Laigueglia writing letters. She felt 
as if she would never get through them, for she stopped so 
many times to gather courage: every word seemed to be torn 
out of her heart and life. The first one was to Mrs. Alford. 

** Jim told me that you were very angry,”’ it ran, ‘‘and I 
could tell that it was so from the letter you sent me before he 
came. But you said in that letter, and he repeated it, that 
you wished me to go to you if I did what you and he con- 
sidered to be right. And this I am going to do, dear Mummy. 
I know Jim starts on the twenty-sixth, a week to-morrow, and 
on that day I shall leave Laigueglia and journey slowly towards 
England-— slowly, for my feet will have to be dragged one after 
the other, even though they are taking me to you at Chilworth. 
I will write to my uncle by this post, as you wished, telling 
him everything that I have done, and giving him your address, 
and saying that he will find me there. I will write to Mr. 
Belcher too, telling him that I am coming, and that uncle 
Robert will know my whereabouts. Now, will you forgive me 
everything, dearest Mummy? Though I fear I do not do it 
so much for love of what is right, us for love of Jim and you. 
Lut just as I have learnt to see that of one sin another is born, 
so p-rhaps of one good deed, and that your kindness to me, 
and of one thing that is divine—for surely love thut is strong 
and pure is divine—good may be born! However terrible 
it is to do, I know that what I am doing is right— 
though it seems to me as if the wrong would have been 
better, since it would have made for happiness. But 
this, again, is only one of the tangles we cannot understand, 
and I know that we should steer towards the light, though we 
lose everything we care for most on the way. I know, too, 
that I would give thankfully and joyfully any hopes or 
happiness that might be mine, or even my life itself, for love 
of Jim and you, and I give you this deed in token of it. 

**T shall be with you on Monday night, deur Mummy, and 
will tell uncle Robert so. Perhaps he will not come to me till 
Tuesday, and then I shall have that little time alone with you, 
and you will make me strong to carry out all this; and I will 
love you and try to comfort you a little because Jim is with 
you no longer. Let me send my love to him—for love of him 
has only led me to do what is right, dear Mummy, and I do 
not think that Heaven would grudge it tome. Tell him that 
I shall start on my journey towards you on that same day 
Friday, the 26th—that he will start on his away from you.— 
Your loving Katuextye.”’ 

Then there came the long explanatory letter to her Uncle 
Robert, and one to Mrs. Oswell, telling her all that she had 
done aud begging that she might find a line awaiting her when 
she arrived at Chilworth. Aud then she wrote a little 
note to Susan, apologising for all the trouble she had caused 
her, and hoping that some day they might meet again. Last 
of all there was the letter to her husband. It was more 
difficult than any other to write— 

**. . . You never cared for me,” she said, ‘‘ but I do not 
wonder, for I was so much younger than you, and knew so 
little ; I always felt in your way—and I was. But I was 
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not fair to you, and did wrong when I took my fate alto- 
gether into my own hands, and I beg you to forgive me and 
to let the 
remember anything about me to vex you. It is no use 
pretending that I care for you or could be happy with you, for 
that would be untrue; but I will everything in Uncle 
Robert’s hands: he will tell you where I am and decide what 
is best to be done.”’ 

She went out while her strength lasted and posted her 
letters, feeling as if she had posted her death-sentence, and as 
if she were going to follow it to the place of execution. She 
walked back along the sands and picked up a Venus’s 
slipper, and having looked at it wonderingly, threw 
it into the sea. She remembered the garden behind 
the hotel, towards it, and up a 
pathway for half a mile, looked at the 
bay and the island, and the mountain chain right and left of 
m all for the last time. She 
There was 
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Virgin if she cannot hear or help them ; 
is the knowledge of it denied to so many others? It seems 
sometimes as if we were all hopelessly blind and deaf, or as if 
there were some strange senses in us tied down and unable to 
explain the things that are or are not. It isn’t to be wondered 
at if most of us go astray. If I wanted to make myself more 
miserable still, it would be easy enough to sit and think that 
love and pain and death and the wide world’s beauty are 
the only things that really exist.’’ 

Friday morning—the twenty-sixth 

She was going to leave Laigueglia by the ten o’clock train. 
Jim would not start from Chilworth till the afternoon, for 
she remembered hearing him say that the Indian mail started 
late. had travelled very far alone by land 
before, but what matter? Suppose she were killed, 
it would not be than going back to Mr. Belcher. 
She had miscalculated the time the journey would 
when she wrote her letters. She have stayed at 
Laigueglia till Saturday night or Sunday morning, and yet 
been in time to get to Mrs. Alford’s by Monday night; but 
having said that she would start on Friday, she could not 
bring herself to depart from a word that she had written. So 
she stood packed and ready at the little station. Tie 
Italian woman with whom she had lodged came to see her 
off, and kissed her, and gave her a bough of oranges as a 
parting gift, and Katherine thought her heart would break 
when she heard her last ‘‘ Addio, Signora!”’ as the train moved 
off. She saw her own little window from the train — the 
window to which she had held up the light as Jim went by 
with an answering flash. But she tried to keep down all 
thoughts of him and of that night by the sea. It must be 
forgotten ; everything must be forgotten, except that for, his 
sake —his sake, and not the Mummy’s, as her heart knew well— 
she was going to do this saddest, hardest thing on earth. 

The train went on in the sunshine between the mountains, 
and the landscape yellow with oranges on the one hand, and 
the blue sea on the other. She looked from side to side 
wonderingly, and it seemed as if every moment the earth 
grew more beautiful, but she was going away from it. Past 
all the little villages with the happy peasants in them, and 
the shrines and the churches and the little town with the 
prison in the shape of a cross, past San Remo, with its big 
hotels and air of fashion, past Bordighera with its palm-trees, 
and on to Ventimiglia; then, like a dream-woman, she got 
out to change over to the French side, wondering if it could be 
really true that she was awake, taking this journey alone, and 
in order to give herself up to Mr. Belcher. 

All manner of wild ideas came into her head as she scurried 
She thought of Eltham Palace und the moat, and the 
Perhaps it remembered Anne 
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worse 
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along. 
crane standing on one leg. 
Boleyn, aud knew how she felt on her way to Tower Hill. 
She thought of Alice Alford’s joke about Anne dancing with 
her head in her pocket in the palace of Eltham. ‘There was a 
gallery at one end in which the musicians had sat, never 
dreaming that perhaps some day their ghosts would come 
back and sit there playing music that had no sound in it, 
to an empty hall turned into a barn. Katherine felt as if 
she were going through life with her head in her pocket. 
Who knows? She might dance or laugh—what did it matter? 
All the time she would be a dead woman. And then 
laughed out bitterly, and broke down and cried, and told 
herself for the thousandth time that nothing would matter 
more, her life had come to an end, and she was going back to 
Mr. Belcher for an eternity. She slept at Marseilles, a long 
dreamless sleep, a stranger in a strange land and a big hotel, 
and wondered in the morning what to do next, for she lad too 
It would have been far better to 

Finally, she decided to stuy all 
She 
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much time on her hands. 

rush the journey through. 
day at Marseilles ; but she had no heart to walk about. 
was a prisoner going back to jail, and had no business to 
behave like a free woman. 

So Saturday passed. 

sure of his route, but she imagined that he must be some- 
where in the middle of France. It was something to be in the 
same land with him. ‘‘ Good-bye,’’ she said to herself; ‘* I am 
doing this for you, and you know it by this time. Good- 
bye.”’ She left Marseilles that night, and travelled through 
to Paris, and stayed another long day in an hotel secing 
nothing of the city to which she had come. What a 
strange thing it was to be there and not to move a 
step outward! But she prisoner, she told her- 
self again, and had no more right than she had heart to go 
a-pleasuring. She meant to start at night again—it seemed 
easier to travel in the dark, for then she could not see the 
distance lessening between her and her doom. But on 
the way to Calais she shook off her depression, and felt 
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her courage come back. After all Mr. Belcher was cer- 
tain to consent to a separation. Had he not told her 
that he liked somebody else better? Oh, how terrible it 
was to rememer that, and to think of poor Miss Bennett dying 
happily because she imagined that Jim’s money had come from 
the mau who had ruined her life. It was this last knowledge that 
added a touch of horror to her thoughts of Mr. Belcher. 
But Miss Bennett was at rest, poor soul, and as for her--for 
Katherine—she felt that Uncle Robert would manage things, 
and would not be so cruel as to let her go back to jeers and 
blows; and now that there was probably no prospect of any 
money Mr. Belcher would not desire it. 

She reached Charing Cross in the early morning, and still 
her courage held by her. After all she was going to the 
Mummy that day, to see Jim’s home, to hear how he had set 
forth, and whether he had left a message for her; perhaps he 
had written her just a word to wish her a last good-bye. But 
there was another long day to get through first. She felt shy of 
the Mummy would 


going to Chilworth before the evening; 
‘Then suddenly 


not expect her, and might have other visitors. 
the idea struck her that she would go to Eltham ; 
was gone long years ago; but there was the palace and the 
moat, and the way through the church and across the corn- 
field to the woods that led to Shooters’ Hill. 

So she walked through the quaint old place that day and 
moat, and the little 
if centuries had 


the crane 


stood before the palace, and saw tlie 
bridge and the gnarled trees that lookid a 
passe d since they were saplings. Then she went on to the church; 
and suddenly the bells rang out a peal. ‘Two people were 
being married; she wondered if they loved each other, and 
whether they thought it all a joke, and marriage a pas ime 
that did not necd much thinking about before they entered 
upon it, and, above all, if they were taking each other of their 
own free will or because they had been talked and persuaded 
went across the corn-fields, brown and bare in 
A woode1 


into it. She 
the winter sunshine, and over the stile to the woods. 
hoarding had been put up on one side of them : 
What did it matter ? 
would never see them again. She trod the dead leaves under 
foot, and looked up through the brown boughs and twigs at 
There were hips and blackberry briars trail- 


soineone had 


enclosed half the ground. Perhaps she 


the winter sky. 
ing on either side the pathway with scarce a leaf upon them; 
but the holly-bushes looked green and sturdy. A thrush flew 
overhead, giving out a sweet, fresh note, little 
robin hopped along the ground as though it were a bird of 
She sat down on a tree that had been felled, 
then a clock in the 
She was afraid to go 


while a 


lowlier degree. 
and spent a whole two hours thinking: 
distance struck two. It was time to go. 

out of the wood by Severndroog ‘Tower, for it was there that 
Mr. Belcher had found her on the evening that he asked her to 
marry him. She took the narrow path that led to the high road 
opposite the Bull, and walked slowly down Shooters’ Hill till 
she came to the turning with the well at the corner. ‘The 
White House was only a step beyond. A high fence, through 
which she could not see, halt hid it from the roadway ; but the 
strangers who had come to live there had children, for she 
heard their voices playing in the garden. She turned back and 
went swiftly past the post-office and the Red Lion, till she 
came to the lane between the stuffed-bird shop and Ordnance 
‘Terrace—an old lady, in a widow’s cap, and a girl stood by tLe 
window of the first house. She thought of them for a minute 
as she hurried round the corner. She almost ran past the 
cottages in the lane and on to the common, and through the 
White Gate, and safely to the station. 

It was more than an hour’s journey from Charing Cross to 
Chilworth, and the twilight deepened into darkness us the 
train went through the pine woods of Surrey ; Lut she was there 
at last, and stood in the darkness and cold wondering what to 
do. She had had a vague hope that there might be a message 
for her at the station, with some direction to the house, but 
there was none. ‘The way was up a lane between two green 
hedges—the railway porter pointed it out—she could scarcely 
see it through the darkness. She walked on, afraid of the 
loneliness and stillness, for half a mile perhaps, then the 
road ascended, and she could dimly see that there was an open 
space with a road turning to the right and left. 

‘* Mrs. Alford's,’? a man said in answer to her inquiry ; 
‘*take the road to the left—it is the second house. You'll find 
‘ Rooks’ Nest’ written up on the gate.’’ Tired and footscre 
with the long day’s tramp, but with a sense of scare and hurry 
that carried her along, she went for anether quarter of a mile, 
It led to a house with 


then she stopped suddenly by a gate. 
She pushed 


fir-trees standing up black and straight beside it. 
open the gate and found her way to the door. 

The bell rang loudly, as though the house inside were 
hollow. She could hardly keep her trembling self upright 
while she heard someone within coming to answer it. A tall 
woman of five-and-forty stood and looked at her. By thie 
dim light of the hall Katherine could see that she was pale and 
sorrowful-looking. 

‘*Is this Mrs. 
muke steady. 

‘* Ycs,”’ said the woman slowly. 
Italy, I suppose? I am to let you in 
fora minute. Wiil you come into the dining-room ?’ 
led the way into a dark cold room, putting a light she canicd 
from the hall down on the table. Then she shut the coor 
and went towards Katherine and looked at her. ‘ The 
mistress said I was to tell you first, Ma’am, and before you 
went to.her,’’ she said with infinite pity in her voice. ‘* You 
needn’t mind my telling you instead of her, for I have been 
with them more or less these five-and-twenty years, and knew 
Mr. Jim since he was a little boy. 

**Yes,’’ said Katherine, not dreaming of what was to 
come. 

** And the mistress told me how fond you were of him and 
what a blow it would be——”’ 

**Yes, but what?’’ she asked, a dread of something 
terrible taking hold of her. ‘‘ Has anything happened? ”’ 

* Yes,”’ said the woman, nodding and speaking in a voice 


Alford’s?’’ she asked in a voice she tried to 
** You are the lady from 
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that was almost a sob, ‘‘the very worst that could be has 


happened. Mr. Jim was to start on Friday——”’ 


‘*T know.’’ 


** And on Thursday night he died, dear heart, and this day 


he was buried.”’ 


**Oh, my God !’’ Katherine cried, and fell forward. But 


the woman caught her and almost carried her to the leather 
sofa behind them, and sat down beside her, and took off her 


hat and smoothed the hair from her forehead. ‘‘Oh, no, no!” 
she said presently, ‘* it can’t be—it can’t be!”’ 

‘“*Ah, poor dear, the mistress said you loved him,’’ the 
woman answered, ‘‘and what it would be to you. It was the 
at took him, on the top of a chill that he got just three 
and he scemed to have no strength to fight it off, 


fever t 
d ys before, 
though he had always been a strong man, and was, to look at, 
till the last.”’ 

Then a quarter of an hour went by, that in looking back 
upon afterwards always seemed to Katlicrine to have been like 
years 

** Did you say that she would see me ?”’ she asked at last. 

‘Yes, Ma’am, she the 
gently, with the helpful manner that only belongs to an old 
‘*but you mustn't stay with her many minutes, for 


will sce you,”’’ woman answered 
servant, 


she has gone through a terrible day, and the doctor says she 
But 
come away with me, and I'll give you food and put you to 


rest, anl you shall cry your heart out, dear, for tcars will 


is better alone. you shall see her, and then you must 
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help you most.’”’ Something in the woman's manner told 
that she knew the whole history of her coming. 
letter for you, went ** but 
better see the mistress first, and I'll get it for you 


Katherine 
‘There is a 
you had 
meanwhile.’’ 


dear,’’ she on, 


** Isit from Jim? ’’ she asked, starting, with a sudden hope. 
‘* No, itonly came an hour ago.”’ 


Mrs. Alford was sitting in her own room in a high-backed 


easy chair, over a deadened fire. She looked round when 
Katherine entered, but made no other sign till the girl, 


kneeling down in front of her, silently kissed her black dress 
Then she lifted her hands and put them on Katherine’s lead, 
and silently took her in her arms for a moment. 

‘* He saw your letter,”’ she said, ‘‘and told me to take care 
of you: and Iwill. But I can’t speak of it to-night, or think 
of anyone but him.’ 

“Oh, Mummy, dear Mummy !”’ 
from Katherine's lips, and there was a long silence. 


came like a little wail 


** You sliall belong to me,”’ the old lady said again; “ but 
you must leave me alone now. I am trying to think that 
it was a blessed thing to have had him to love, but it is 


hard to feel anything except that he has gone. You must go 
to Elizabeth.’’ Then Katherine kissed her dress again, and 
the thin hands that rested on it, and went reverently from 
the room. 

Elizabeth was waitiug outside; she had a letter in her 
hand and a lighted candle. ‘‘ Perhaps you would like to 
read it,’’ she said, and held up the light as they stood on the 
staircase. It was from Mrs. Oswell. 

** My dear,’ 
Sided to me that your uncle has given Mr. Belcher your address—from 


*it said, ‘‘Z hare seen your aunt, and she has con- 


a sense of duty, T suppose. Duty hasmany cruel things in this world 
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to answer for. Ilet you know at once in case he should be down 
upon you, but remember Fred and I will stand by you hard and fast.’’ 

Katherine read it twice, but even then she was so dazed 
she could hardly take it in; and when she did it seemed so 
trifling a calamity she could not realise it. She looked up at 
Elizabeth bewildered. ‘‘ Which was his room ?”’ 
like a woman who was dreaming. 

‘That one just a few steps down,’’ the woman answered, 
You had better not see it to-night, 


she usked, 


** there —above the hall. 
dearie.”’ 

‘*Yes, let me,’’ she pleaded. Withoat a word Elizabeth 
led the way and opened the door. Stillness and death seemed 
to stare them in the face. ‘There was a beside the 
fireplace, and on the other side were two and 
a tin case piled one on the other. Between windows 
and the fireplace the bedstead, but 
covered with a sheet was on it, and at the head a pillow. 
Between the bed and the windows a space seemed to have 
been chk ared ; it looked as though some thing had stood thers 


bookcase 
portmanteaus 
the 
only a 


was mattress 


that had been carried out. 
‘* Did he die there ?”’ she asked, looking towards the bed. 


* Yes,”’? nodded Elizabeth ; ** with his head on that pillow. 
It may be you woull like to be alone a few minutes,’’ and 
putting the light on a chest of drawers, she went softly 
irom the room. Then Katherine went up to the bed and 


kneeling beside it took the pillow and hid her face in it. 
Suddenly there was a sharp ringing of the front-door bell, 
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She heard footsteps go towards it, and buried her face deeper 
into the pillow and pulied it round her head, and bit its white 
and kissed it with the wild kisses of passion and 
despair. Then the door was opened, and her own name 
and a voice she knew well enough fell upon her ear. 


cover, 


Somec- 
one entered, and the strect-door was closed. 
Mr. Belcher had found her. 


THE END. 


SPIRIT SPEECH. 
How green that cedar grows against the west, 
The grey west full of rain! 
The flickering firelight here within the room 
Frets all the gloom, 
The twilight comes storm-laden o'er the plain, 
Great drops like blood beat down on earth's rough breast. 


The room is full of flowers; near my hand 
Are violets blue and white, 
And lilies’ fragrant breath each corner fills, 
And slender daffodils 
Touch the dusk spaces with a tender light, 
And each have speech for those who understand. 


Ah! rain like tears: Ah! twilight talk of flowers 
That mingle and are one! 
Our souls can only guess at all you mean, 
When hushed they lean 
O’er dreamland bars at golden set of sun, 
Or slumber, shut in visions, through dark hours. 
OLIVE CUSTANCE, 
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POSSIBLE CLAIMANTS TO 


THRONE. 
It is stated that the second son, Don Francesco or Frangois 
de Bourbon, of Henri de Duke of Seville, the 
Carlist Spanish Bourbon Prince killed by the Due de 
Montpensier in a duel at Madrid in 1870, has assured the 
Government of Spain that he does not intend to allow him- 
self to be put forward as a claimant of the throne of France 
or to style himself Duke of Anjou. Ile is displeased by the 
conduct of some Carlist partisans who have, since the death 
of the Comte de Paris, advanced such pretensions in his 
name. The Carlist Bourbon princely family are the 
descendants of King Charles IV. of Spain, grandson of 
King Philip V., who was grandson of King Louis XIV. 
of France. Their claim to reign in Spain, since the 
death of King Ferdinand VIJ. in 1833, has rested on 
the old Salic Law excluding female successors. King 
Ferdinand, in 1830, procured the legislative abolition of 
the Salic Law, and bequeathed the crown to his daughter 


THE FRENCH 


sourbon, 


Isabella, grandmother of the present young King of 
Spain. Isabella being an infant when she became 


Queen, her accession was resisted, in a long civil war, 
by her uncle ‘*Don Carlos,” who has left heirs, 
his grandson now calling himself Duke of Madrid. 
But the son of Don Carlos renounced his pretensions to 
the throne. Another uncle of Queen Isabella’s was Fran- 
cesco, third brother of King Ferdinand; his son was Henri, 
Duke of Seville, who left two sons now living, Henri and 







































BOURBON, GENERAL IN THE ARMY OF SPAIN, 


LANCE. 


Francois. The latter, born at Toulouse in 1853, isa General 
in the Spanish Army. He married at New York a rich 
Cuban lady, who died, and four years ago entered wedlock 
the second time with Doia l’elisa de Leone de Balboa, 

The German Press representatives are kept very busy 
in following their Emperor, who is becoming an exceed- 
ingly fluent speaker. Of his address at Thorn recently 
there were so many versions, all of them meagre in length, 
that a gentleman who had taken down the Emperor's speech 
verbatim for his own practice, and possibly pleasure, felt 
compelled to give the world the full transcription of his notes. 

Mr. Watts, R.A., not long ago pre sented to the United 
States his fine picture entitled *‘ Love and Life,” which 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair. He has now received 
from the State Department at Washington an engrossed 
copy of the Act of Congress accepting with gratitude this 
handsome gift. The painting is housed in the Executive 
Mansion at Washington. Probably no modern artist has 
been so liberal in the distribution of his works as Mr. 
Wutts, who proceeds on the theory that a man should 
carry out his benefactions in his lifetime. 

At the same time as the dissolution of the Spenser 
Society is announced, Mr. George Allen informs the literary 
world that he intends issuing a new edition of Spenser's 
‘* Faerie Queene.” It will be published in eighteen monthly 
parts, in an elegant style that cannot fail to attract the 
book-lover. Mr. Walter Crane has been engaged on the 
work of illustrating the masterpiece for some time, anid 
subscribers will now have the opportunity of seeing how 
artistically he has interpreted Spenser. The size will be 
large post-quarto, and the paper will be Arnold's hand- 
made; aspecially designed cover and title-page will further 
add to the attractions of this Edition de lure. 
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THE NAVAL BATTLE OF THE YALU. 
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THE CHINESE PROTECTED CRUISER 
T'si- Yuen, oud Ping- Yuen, smaller ve ssels, the first two 
with armour-belts and strong turrets, the last unarmoured, 


carrying 10-ton or 12-ton Krupp guns; six unarmoured 











THE CHINESE UNARMOURED CRUISER “CHAO-YUNG,”? BURNT AT THE BATTLE OF THE YALU, % 


transports into the Yalu River inlet, not to seek a combat 
if it could be evaded. His fighting fleet consisted of the 
large and powerful ironclads, 7'ing- Yuen and Chen- Yuen, 
carrying 37-ton Krupp guns; the King-Yuen, Lai-Yuen, 


cruisers, similarly armed with guns; and four torpedo- 
boats; making a very respectable force. He was at the 
Yalu early on Monday morning. 


The transports entered the river to put the troops 











THE CHINESE IRONCLAD BATTLE-SHIP 
BATTLE OF THE YALU. 
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SUNK AT THE BATTLE OF THE YALU. 


ashore; the war-ships anchored outside. This as the 
Chinese account; but the Japanese say, not quite credibly, 
that they sighted the Chinese fleet at sea about noon, and 
chased it for an hour to the Yalu inlet. It would have 
suited Admiral Ting much better, with his superior force, 
to have fought on the open sea. The Japanese fighting 
line consisted of nine war-ships, none at all equal to the 
they had the Matsusima, of 


4277 tons displacement, partially armoured, carrying one 


two large Chinese ironclads ; 


large gun and adozen smaller guns; the Yoshino, of which we 
lately gave an Illustration and description, and which is of 
equal size; the /Hi-yei, a slightly armoured cruiser with 
three 34-ton Krupp guns, but no first - class battle - ship. 
Three gun-boats and five torpedo-boats completed the 
Japanese force, which was commanded by Admiral Ito. 


The Chinese war-ships, at the enemy’s approach, formed 
up in single line to defend the entrance to the Yalu estuary. 
Nine Japanese ships attacked them, directing their fire 
mostly on the Chen- Yuen and the Ting- Yuen, till the Chen- 
Yuen had two of her guns disabled. After a while, two 
Japanese cruisers, the and the Ahkitsushima, 
followed by three torpedo-boats, tried to break through 
the Chinese line at one end, to get in and destroy the 
transports. The enl being 
approached by torpedo-boats, moved astern to avoid them. 
The two Japanese ships which had entered were driven 
But the two Chinese ships last 


Yoshino 


Ching- Yuen Chao- Yung, 


out, very much damaged. 
naiaed, and two or three others, encountered worse disaster. 
The Chao- Yung ran ashore, could not get off, and was sect 
on fire by the enemy’s shells; the King- Yuen, her decks 
pierced by a shell, also took fire and sank ; the Chen-Yueun's 
big guns were disabled; the transport Yang - Wei got 
aground and was burnt; and the Chih-Yuen, after stoutly 
fighting three hours, was struck by a torpedo and sank with 
all her crew. No Japanese ship was actually destroyed, 
but they retired much knocked about when the fighting 
stopped. The remnant of the Chinese fleet next day made 
for Port Arthur, but seems to have become rather scattered, 
the transports returning to different harbours of China. 


"Photo ‘Portemouth. 
ENGAGED IN THE 
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1 made him hasten 
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statesmen 


who opposed him fools, if not knaves, we can recognise in 
‘solid Ludlow” a form of opposition which Cromwell 
was sure to find, and which it was well for England that 
he should find. To Cromwell, anxious for ‘ settlement” 
on almost any constitutional terms, and careless whether 
the Government were called a Monarchy or a Republic, if 
only it gave free play to the forces which in his opinion 
made for the good of the nation, nothing could be more 
irritating than contradiction from one who, like Ludlow, 
had an unbending theory in his mind from which he refused 
to vary by a hair’s-breadth. Yet it is just these theorists 
who stiffen the political thought of the nation, and who 
prevent the practical men of expediency from drifting 
hither and thither till they come to be mere swallowers 
of principles and catchers of votes. 

There are, however, theorists and theorists, and Ludlow 
is a very human theorist indeed. He stands out with rigid 
firmness for a Commonwealth in which Parliament is 
supreme. He wanted, as he told Cromwell on the occasion 
mentioned above, to have ‘tan equal Commonwealth, 
founded upon the consent of the people and providing for 
the rights and liberties of all men, that we might have the 
hearts and hands of the nation to support it, as being most 
just, and in all respects most conducing to the happiness 
and prosperity thereof.” To this view Ludlow remained 
constant through every vicissitude of fortune. Accepting 
Parliamentary supremacy as his standpoint, he defied with 
equal resolution the Monarchy and the Protectorate. No 
cohsiderations of expediency, of the prevailing temper of 
the nation, or of the danger of the supremacy of a single 
house would he take account of. Cromwell was, in his 
eyes, an ambitious intriguer, because he perceived that 
Parliamentary supremacy had its disadvantages as well as 
itsadvantages. Yet, persistent as I.udlow was, there was a 
wide distinction between his constitutional theories and 
those of Lilburne. Lilburne insisted not on Parliamentary 
supremacy, but on annual Parliaments, manhood suffrage, 
an‘l a written Constitution, which should ensure the pre- 
‘ominance of the people over its representatives. Ludlow 
vexed his soul about none of these things. The relation 
of Parliament to the executive was, in his all- 
important. The relation of Parliament to the constituencies 
might be left to take care of itself. 

When Cromwell induced Ludlow to accept a command 
in Ireland, he showed that knowledge of men which 
seldom failed him. On English soil the two men could 
never agree. On Irish soil they could hardly differ. 
Nothing has borne harder upon Cromwell's reputation 
than the massacres of Drogheda and Wexford. These evil 
deeds have been reckoned against him as if his mode of 
handling the Irish problem had been peculiar to himself. 
Those who are inclined to blame Cromwell overmuch will 
do well to read and re-read these pages of Ludlow. They 
will find there, as in Cromwell's pronouncements, the 
same contempt for Irishmen, the same misinterpretation 
of Irish history, the same placid belief that the English 
interest in Ireland is the one thing necessary to be taken 
into account. They will learn, in short, that Cromwell's 
Irish policy was not personal to himself but was the 
n tardl outcome of the ignorance and self-sufficiency of his 
countrymen. 

Whatever may have been Ludlow's faults. he redeemed 
them all by the distresses of his long exile. The last scene 
in which he figured before the world was one to remind us 
how great a part sentiment and prejudice play in human 

judgments. If logic were all-sufficing, Ludlow was right 
in thinking that he ought to have been welcomed bv his 
countrymen in 1689. The Revolution which placed William 
and Mary on the throne realised the very things for the 
sake of which Ludlow had striven aud suffered. Lilburne, 


eyes, 
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indeed, if he had lived to witness that day, would have been 
is far from his ideal as he had been in 1649. There was no 
democratic Constitution, no taking of the helm by the 
masses. What Ludlow had demanded—the supremacy of 
the representative House—was either openly or virtually 
gained; yet Ludlow had scarcely set foot in England when 
he was driven back into exile. The one thing that neither 
Whig nor Tory would endure was the taint of regicide, and 
Ludlow had sat on that grim tribunal which sentenced 
Charles I. to the block. Men who had rebelled against one 
king felt themselves loyally respectable if they closed the 
door of hope to the men who had put to death another. 
Ludlow, therefore, had to return for the few remaining 
years of his life to that house at Vevay the portal of which 
bore th 


noble motto 


Omne solum forti patria, quia patris. 
“THE GREEN CARNATION.” 


Series. Heinemann.)— 


Pioneer 
do, it certainly does not kill. 


The Green 
Whatever ridicule 
had the 

. Oscar Wilde in his sepulchre. 
Aristotelian theory that comedy, by making us laugh, 
It has 
comedy directed against 


Curnation, 

may 
loving hands of disciples long since laid 
Do you remember the 


purges our natures of any excess of ribaldry ? 


often seemed to me that satire 
thing—so far from leaving us in contempt of 
its object, rids usin some degree of any ill-will we may 
have felt for it. And Mr. Wilde, had he not always been 
received with titters, would perhaps not have been tolerated 
here, but have had to fly the country, like Byron and many 
another who has been ecstatic in life and thought. 
Flamboyant Oscar! It is how many 
‘* Patience’? was produced ? yet our Aristophanuncules 
are still pegging away at him. And with reason. In his 
life he has been so prodigal of pose and foible, in literature 
master of so many modes, that you may always make fresh 
Ile isas game as Proteus. So the writer of this 
new book, ** The Green Carnation,” shows him to us in 
phases untouched. Du Maurier saw only a languid poet 
with an unwholesome contempt for everything but blue 
china; Gilbert saw a poser in knee-breeches; Brookfield a 
fat man with a taste for dyed flowers and epigramme. But 
in ** The Carnation”? something more than the 
surface of him is impinged, and we are shown a little of his 
The portrait drawn of him is certainly offensive, or, 
rather, itis personal to a degree. No pains have been spared 
tomake it complete. Mr. Wilde’s walk and Mr. Wilde’s smile, 
his hair and his brother and his intellectual poses are all 
described with delightful humour and fidelity. But, more- 
over—‘a glorious moreover”’—-the soul of Mr. Wilde 
seems really to live in the person of Ksmé Amarinth. 
There comes before us, at the writer's bidding, a man of 
genius, who lacks the formal capacity for production, whose 
mind has become asa garden of rank and tropical luxuriance. 
Most of the ideas, that come from him in profusion, are 
unconsciously twisted and highly coloured; others he 
and twists in fastidious hatred of what were 
common, Eccentric for his own pleasure, not for the 
public, he yet is pleased when the public gapes. He is a 
**man of high ideals,” who is cynically swift to set foot 
in smart houses and to bavard in restaurants, a Pagan 
worshipper of Christ, a 'Tory-Anarchist. The humour that 
his Irish birth has given him, the wit he perfected in Paris 
and the learning he got at Oxford, his truly Athenian 
spirit and slight savour of New York, all are suggested. 
In fact, the caricature is capital, it is intimate, it has 
a man who is thoroughly well in sym- 
And surely the highest kind 
You 


someone or 


vears since 


fun of him. 


Green 


soul, 


colours 


been done by 
pathy with his subject. 
of satire is that which is done by a loving hand. 
cannot betray but with a kiss. 

I could wish that the writer had confined himself to 
laughing at Mr. Wilde only. Where he seeks to satirise 
those rather pathetic youths who from time to time have aped 
Mr. Wilde, he seems to me less successful. Really they 
are not worthy of satire. The disciple introduced by the 
writer is endowed with a talent for epigramme fully as 
brilliant as his master’s. His introduction depends on 
the idea that Mr. Wilde has succeeded in founding a 
school, and in doing this Mr. Wilde has not succeeded. 
He is a Gamaliel at whose feet many have sat without 
learning anything but the taste of boot-polish. He is 
quite unique. However, there is no other very notable 
blemish in the book. The rest of the characters, including 
the delicious Madame Valtesi, are well schemed to 
accentuate Esmé Amarinth’s brilliant folly. The general 
public will like ‘* The Green Carnation,”’ not merely because 
it is offensive, but because it is full of fun and humour, and 
has no page whereat you may not laugh loudly. The student 
of literature will be interested in it because it marks a 
further development in the form of satire invented by 
Peacock in ‘Crotchet Castle” and adopted by Mr. 
Mallock in the ‘‘ New Republic.” As in those two works, 
certain strongly accentuated persons are transferred 
from their urban milieu to a country house, where, 
their bodies being. so to say, insulated, they can 
but indulge in intellectual conversation. The writer of 
‘** The Green Carnation” is to my mind quite as witty as 
either of his two models, and has all Peacock’s talent for 
the buffon description of incident and Mr. Mallock’s pretty 
power of giving you a whole man or woman in a little 
flash of words. Ilis style has grace. He is a niceiy 
equipped satirist. I hope to heaven he will be warned by 
the terrible example of Mr. Mallock, and spend his future 
betterwise than in wrangling about political economy with 
a musical critic. Max BEERBOMM. 

DIVERSIONS OF A FLIRT. 
The Dolly Dialogues. By Anthony Hope. Reprinted from 
the Westminster Guzette. The French novelist has 
lately deplored the demoralising influence of ‘le flirt” in 
Paris, and denounced it as a n.ischievous importation from 
England, ought to correct that error by reading Mr. Hope. 
There can be no question about the character of the lady 
who figures most conspicuously in this little volume. 
Miss Dolly Foster, afterwards Lady Mickleham, is a 
born flirt; she is also, if I mistake not, a jilt. She 


who 
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toyed with the affections of Mr. Samuel Carter at Monte 
Carlo. ‘They spent a week or more in that dangerous atmo- 
sphere in such confidential relations that Mr. Carter's 
admiration of her dimples was open and unabashed. ‘Then 
an ugly young man in a preposterous tweed suit came 
he proved to be Lord Mickleham, and Mr. Carter 
Not that Dolly had done with 
him. After her marriage she continued the habit of 
exhibiting her dimples to his admiring inspection. Most 
of these dialogues illustrate the subtlety with which 
Mr. Carter lost no opportunity of intimating that 
he was still her faithful slave. Sometimes his devices 
are 80 inge nious that she does not quite grasp them, 
but she is thoroughly alive to the fact that the exercises 
of Mr. Carter's wit and fancy are just so many expressions 
of his unstinted adoration. Yet, as the French novelist 
will remark with surprise, there is nothing equivocal 
in the situation; the husband, who is far from being 
an intelligent person, is not hoodwinked ; the proprietics 
are not violated, either in letter or in spirit. Everybody, 
that is tosay, every man of her acquaintance, is more or less 
in love with Dolly Mickleham. Even Mr. Carter's cousin, 
a youth still at Oxford, begs her to write to him. 
She drives with Mr. Carter 1n the Park, and orders 
him to escort her to parties, and the only useful purpose 
served by Archibald, Lord Mickleham, is that of dropping 
into the conversation at inopportune moments. Now, if 
that French writer who, I believe, is at this moment in 
England, studying our astonishing manners and customs, 
should light upon Mr. Carter’s romance, he may get another 
view of ‘‘le flirt”? as it is practised in this irreproachable 
island. Except for his wit, which is uncommon in London 
society, Mr. Carter is a typical Englishman in whom, as 
Lady Mickleham says, **there is no harm.” He is 
even qualified at the end to enter the Elysian Vields 
with Dolly, and sacrifice to decorum at once by help- 
ing her to find her husband, who, of course, is there 
too. It is a blissful reunion in another state, in spite 
of certain trifling difficulties with Rhadamanthus at the 
door. When he has pondered all this, M. Marcel 
Prévost may see fit to retract his indictment of our 
blameless freedom in social relations. Dolly is quite 
impeccable ; so is Mr. Carter; and the whole atmosphere 
of their flirting belongs to the temperate zone. More 
than that, Mr. Carter shows that it is quite possible 
to be extremely entertaining while dangling irreproach- 
ably in a lady’s train. It is easy to make epigrams 
without being bold and bad. And if anybody is tempted to 
think that the platonic affair between Mr. Carter and Lady 
Mickleham must be rather bourgeois, he may be edified to 
learn that, as Mr. Carter neatly puts it, this is ‘‘an epithet 
which the riff-raff apply to what is respectable, and the 
aristocracy to what is decent.” L. F. Austin. 
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was promptly thrown over. 


A GREAT WOMAN-SAINT. 
Hler Life and Times. 
(London: A, 
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By Gabriela Cun- 


Black).—The 


Te resa : 


Graham. and C, 


personality of St. Teresa appeals to diverse minds. A grest 


woman, a great nun, a great administrator, a great saint 
and mystic. Her ‘‘drynesses” and her ‘ delights ’’—all 
the varying moods of the mystical thermometer—never 
seem to have interfered with her most attractive human 
personality. Hercommunion for twenty years of her life 
face to face with Christ did not affect her entire fitness for 
human purposes. She was ever a woman of wit, of gaicts 
aud charm, and a prepossessing personality which never 
lost its effect on those who came in contact with her. When 
she was taken with her last illness on her road to perform 
a kindly human office—i.e., to be with and to comfort the 
Duchess of Alba’s daughter in her confinement—and died 
at the Convent of Alba, sho kept her old charm, her beauty 
of face and vivacity of tongue, her old affectionate kindli- 
ness of heart. The news of the young Duchess’s safe 
delivery gave her case in the restfulness of dying. ‘* Thank 
God,” she said laughing, ‘‘that this old saint will no longer 
be needed.” Ribera, the Jesuit, has left us an inimitable 
description of her, from which and from tho portrait of 
Fray Juan de la Miseria, a Spanish sculptor has made a 
statue which one feels sure must be like the saint 
in life. There are the noble stature, the black eyes 
heavy-lidded, the brow, broad, even and beautiful, tho 
eloquent and generous mouth, the attitude of grace, 
of Ribera. There is also a look of vitality about 
the statue, a spring, as though the woman scarcely 
touched earth in her walking. Among the minds Teresa 
has led captive, none could be more unexpected than her 
present biographer’s. Mrs. Graham seems to have been 
animated for her task by an admirable enthusiasm. She 
has followed the footsteps of Santa Tcresa up and down 
Spain in the true pilgrim spirit; she has saturated her 
mind with the very air of the scenes where the saint 
worked and wrote. Her devotion to her great subject 1s 
touching, yet withal she has not known how to efface 
herself. Those brilliant word-pictures which follow each 
other so rapidly through the two big volumes coneeal the 
figure of the saint ina way her biographer can scaicely 
have realised. One is uncertain how much of it is truth, 
how much romancing. Would that Mrs. Graham had had 
a little austerity of the pen! She has written the saint's 
life from the standpoint of an agnostic. One can conceive 
that Santa Teresa's life, written ly one utterly out of 
sympathy with her religion, might yet be the desirable life 
of her, the woman being so great and simple. But Mrs. 
Graham is not one to let be the religion of another, even if 
that other be one she profoundly reverences. Her incessant 
explaining away and apologies for the mystical side of 
Santa Teresa are in the worst possible taste, both literary 
and otherwise. Her own ideas are for ever in the way, so 
that one cries to her with the most painful impatience, 
** Stand out of the light and let us see the saint!” This 
unfortunate inability to sacrifice herself and her own ideas 
spoils an otherwise admirable book. Mrs. Graham hud 
nearly all the requisites for her task—alas! that that little 
_— of stupidity should have spoilt all the rest. The 
00k will, I fear, offend both classes whom it ought to 
please—the Catholics and the High Church Anglicans. 
One regrets deeply that, after all her pains, Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham has yet left the Life of Santa 
Teresa unwritten. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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M. ZOLA ON LOURDES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

M. Zola’s treatise on Lourdes is very interesting, and 
would have been infinitély more valuable if he had not 
pretended to be writing a novel. Thanks to the diffusion 
of knowledge and the march of education, the general 
public has become incapable of reading anything but 
novels. If Hume were living now, he would put his 
celebrated and marvellously illogical argument against 
Miracles in the mouths of two young lovers; and Butler 
would present his ‘‘ Analogy” in the framework of a 
romance. Even Mr. Darwin, renouncing the severities 
of science, would state his doctrines in the shape of a tale 
of passion, and thus these great writers would endeavour 
to reach the world at large. M. Renan himself preferred 
the form of dramas and dialogues, and we may soon see 
romances of Bimetallism. But the survivors of an earlier 
generation regret that M. Zola, after ‘‘ getting up” the 
history of Lourdes, has been obliged to state his results in 
a novel. He might, at least, have given his references and 
authorities in notes, as is done in the Waverley Novels. 
Where I write. in Kintail, there is no choice of books, and I 
am unable to trace M. Zola’s facts.to their sources. None 
the less, his Bernadette, the founder of Lourdes, is an 
historical character. Born, it seems, in 1844, she was a 
quiet, dreamy, pious, and ignorant rural 
child in 1858, when her visions began. 
The analogy between Bernadette Soubi- 
rous and the Maiden deliverer of France 
(as stated by M. Zola) is most curious and 
instructive. Neither child could read or 
write. Tach at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen had visions of historical import- 
ance, In each case the experiences 


began with a vivid effect of light, c/aritas. 
In the affair of Bernadette the light 
gradually took the form of the Madonna, 
with roses of gold on her feet. The 
vision appeared eighteen times, confessed 
itself to be the Immaculate Conception, 
requested that a chapel might be erected 
on the scene, caused a fountain to spring 
from the spot, and thereafter ceased to 
appear. From this tale has arisen a new 
town of Lourdes, a branch railway to 
Lourdes, new churches, rows of little 
shops of sacred bric-d-brac, pilgrimages, 
miracles of healing; and the affair has 
been ‘exploited’ (says M. Zola) by 
priests and by the brother of Bernadette, 
who keeps one of the shops. LDernadette 
herself entered a sisterhood, and died 
years ago. Both girls were honest and 
convinced. But Bernadette was nervous, 
asthmatic, an invalid, her visions were 
limited to the eighteen apparitions at the 
Grotto. Jeanne, on the other hand, was 
robust, vigorous, a soldier, a general, and 
her visions never ceased till the day of 
her death. Little sacred pictures of her, 
too, even in her own day were articles 
of commerce—one or two survive. Her 
brothers, also, made the best market they 
could of her celebrity, though one of them 
had courage enough to stand by her in 
her latest fight to the last. Human 
selfishness and cupidity squeezed what 
profit they might out of the virgin warrior, 
us out of the blameless shepherd-girl, 
Bernadette. 

But our century is unmatched in its 
power of vulgarising everything, and 
M. Zola has all Thackeray’s power of 
detecting a snob. The clergy of the Grotto of Lourdes, it 
seems, are snebs. They have suppressed Bernadette as 





much as possible. Her grave is not at Lourdes; if it 
were, miracles might be wrought there, and the com- 
petition would be bad for the Grotto. ‘* Remember the 
Grotto!” is the maxim of the worthy Fathers. The 
church begun by Bernadette’s first clerical friend is 
mouldering unfinished and unroofed. The rain drips on 
his grave: somebody saw his ghost there, and if pilgrimages 
were permitted, competitive miracles might occur. Berna- 
dette’s own room, in a slum, is a lumber-room ; if flowers 
and candles were admitted, there might be miracles, and 
the Grotto might suffer. 

Is all this true, and is M. Zola’s explanation the correc: 
explanation? The difficulty seems to bethat of preventing too 
embarrassing a wealth of miracles. They may easily become 
toocommon and cheap. Miracles, as we know, were worked 
at the grave of poor, dull, sinful James II. There really 
should be an economy in miracles. Bernadette is not 
canonised yet, still less is her curé: if both, from the 
grave, cured diseases, the thing would begin to take an 
aspect which neither of these pious souls would have desired. 
The difficulty of the Church (without irony) is to restrict 
the miraculous. Perhaps considerations like these—not 
the mere commercial distaste for free trade —may animate 
the clergy connected with the Grotto of Lourdes. It may 
be conceded that the Madonna should work cures, but if 
Bernadette and the curé do so also, the sceptic will have 


—— 
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an opening. THe will explain all by ‘‘ the suggestivity of 
suggestion,” in a manner which would have awakened the 
gaiety of Moliére. People expect to be healed, and they 
are healed. 

As far as M. Zola has a philosophy of Lourdes, this 
appears to be his philosophy. If miracles occur (and a 
percentage does occur), they are due to moral and psycho- 
logical causes, to excitement and enthusiasm. His heroine, 
his puppet (for there is 20 interest of character in his tale) 
is cured; but he carefully hedged by making a doctor 
prophesy that she might be cured in this manner. How- 
ever, perhaps no medical man could have foreseen the 
sudden healing of a purulent scar by the water of the 
Grotto. If that did happen, what follows? Merely that 
our knowledge of the power of ‘‘ mind” over ‘‘ matter” is 
enlarged. Wedo not know what we mean by ‘‘ mind,” nor 
what we mean when we say *‘ matter.” But if this anda 
hundred other tales are correctly reported, psychology must 
advance a step in the direction of the eternally receding 
frontier of the unknown. M. Zola shows very well the 
impossibility of producing evidence which will overcome 
scientific prejudice. ‘*Though one rose from the dead 
they will not believe.” They will deny that he rose, and 
then will deny that he was dead. Others will believe (on 
no sufficient evidence) others will start little shops of 
ecclesiastical bric-d-brac on the strength of the advertise- 
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Vho.o by F. Piggott, 
THE ANCIENT PREACHING CROSS AT LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


ment. The matter will be ‘‘ exploited,” vyulgarized, 
forgotten. This is M. Zola’s philosophy — sufficiently 
pessimistic. On the other side, may we not urge that, 
even among the cupidities and superstitions of Lourdes, 
one or two steps are being made towards the unknown ? 
Faith, even asa grain of mustard-seed, proves its power : 
misunderstood, trafficked in, reduced to its very lowest 
power, it is still Faith, and still potent. Still it is in some 
degree master of things and of fate; is uncomprehended 
and unexplained, and keeps the key of the creed of the 
future. And M. Zola will moralise on ‘‘ the eternal illusion,” 
and practically illustrate the illusion that novels are the 
best vehicle for philosophy ; and the public, itself illuded, 
will encourage him in this remarkable hallucination. 
‘* Shadows we are, and shadows we pursue.” 





ANOTHER WOMAN’S EYES. 
Beautiful eyes, indeed, beautiful eyes! 
(He must be growing blind to think them fine!) 
If on your wedding-day you had been wise, 
They might have—shed the tears you’vye wrung from 
mine, 


I only wish they had. (But no, no, no; 
I’d rather weep whole seas of bitterest brine 
Than let those beautiful eyes—he calls them so— 
Ilave one sweet tear that he has wrung from mine!) 
SaRau PITT. 














THE PREACHING CROSS, LEIGHTON 
BUZZARD. 
In the High Street of Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire, 
within forty miles north-west of London, has stood, from 
the reign of Edward III., a handsome Gothic monument of 
stone, on pillared arches which seem to have been rebuilt in 
a later style, and with sculptured figures in the niches. It 
is said to have been used as a pulpit by the preaching friars. 
It was probably erected at the cost of the monastery at 
Leighton Buzzard, whose property was transferred by 
Henry VIII. to the Dean and Canons of Windsor, form- 
ing part of the ‘‘ Prebend’s Fee.” The lord of the manor 
of Stockgrove has regarded the ‘ Cross” as belong- 
ing to his estate, but the townsfolk claim it as public 
property, the local records showing that 270 years ago 
there was a fourpenny poll-tax levied for its restoration, 
and that some repairs were effected, forty years ago, by 
public subscription. The keys to the railed enclosure are 
kept by the Public Lands Trustees. The manor has been 
put up for sale by auction in London. 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Archbishop of Publin has gone to the Continent to 
consecrate chor Cabrera as Bishop of the Reformed 
Church of Spain and Portugal. This action has been 
strongly condemned by the High Church 
party, but it is approved of by all the 
Irish bishops with the exception of the 
Bishop of Derry. Senor Cabrera has 
been bishop-elect for several years, and 
has now a considerable body of adherents ; 
but until now he has been unable to 
obtain consecration. Lord Plunket has 
been the foremost champion of the Spanish 
reformers in England. 

Canon Fremantle has been speaking at 
Toynbee Hall on Disestablishment. Le 
does not think that disestablishment or dis- 
endowment is the proper remedy for the 
present condition of things. His policy 
is to reform the Church. The beneficed 
clergy were often much too autocratic. 
They should be controlled by Parochial 
(not Parish) Councils. They should be 
more responsive to the popular desire, 
which would not often be unwise and 
inexpedient. The Act of Uniformity 
should be repealed and the present sub- 
scription to the Articles done away with. 
I’‘reedom of services should be allowed, a 
better system of patronage established, 
and more equalisation of clerical incomes 
brought about. Disestablishment he 
opposed because it would createa clericalist 
sect with all the prestige of the present 
system, and would stem the present 
tendency of sects to disappear. 

The Bishop of Manchester, in an 
address at Lancaster, maintained that 
voluntary schools were a permanent 
part of educational machinery. Church- 
inen, therefore, demanded as a right that 
u portion of the rates, more than half of 
which they actually paid, should be given, 
if needed, in aid of their schools. He was 
willing the School Board should have the 
right of saying that the money given to 
voluntary schools was properly spent. 


Mr. Elliot Stock is to publish a fac- 
simile of what is popularly called **Crom- 
well’s Pocket Bible.’ Itwas first published 
by authority in 1643, and the only copy 
known in this country is in the British 
Museum. Lord Wolseley contributes a 
brief introduction to the facsimile. 








The Bishop of Chichester, who is in 
hisninety-second year, is taking his annual 
holiday in North Italy. 

Lord Houghton, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, laid the foundation-stone of a 
new church at Alsager last week, and suggested in a 
speech that the main dependence of the Church of England 
must now be on the liberality of the laity. 


Mr. Malcolm Moffatt, grandson of the great African 
missionary, has given up a lucrative colonial appointment 
to take part in mission work on Lake Nyassa. Le has 
been selected as agriculturist for the new institution which 
the Livingstonian Mission Committee are establishing 
on the north-west of the lake. Lord Overtoun has pre- 
sented a case of valuable meteorological instruments, und 
a collection of plants to be acclimatised has been given by 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 


John Jacob Astor, of New York, is erecting a church in 
that city as a memorial to his father. 


Complaints are being made that the Church Con- 
gress authorities have arranged no special terms with 
the railway companies for the conveyance of visitors 
to Exeter. 

The Hon. P. Carteret Hill, formerly a Government 
official in Canada and Nova Scotia, has died at the age of 
seventy. He was a fervent Evangelical, and of recent 
years resided at Tunbridge Wells. He published some 
very orthodox pamphlets. 


Dr. Greenhill, the oldest resident physician in Tastings, 
has died at the age of eighty-one. He was churchwarden 
at St. Mary’s, Oxford, when Dr. Newman was Vicar; and 
was intimately acquainted with J. B. Mozley and many 
other leading Anglicans. To the Academy and the 
‘* Dictionary of National Biography ” he contributed 
notices of some of his friends, but these were somewhat 
poor and colourless. V. 
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j. Packing Wapiti heads back to camp. 2. A hungry man cooking 3. An easy stalk rewarded by a good head, 


SPORT IN iy ROCKIES, 
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ERASMUS. 


After the Picture by Holbein. 


- x ee on ' : 610, Tzacutxe at Campntpar; 
Gerarp Prart (cattep Destperivs Erasmus), Sctorar aAxp Turotoatan; Born at Rotrerpam, 1467; Visirep Exoiaxb 1s 1497, Srupyina at Oxrorp, AND AGAtn tx 1510, Teacs ’ 


Diep at Basie, 1536. 
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not like those 
¢ into their future arrangements, and 
py is laid by the heels, he or she has to 

aus Madame Ismerh, lately of Noveunt, 
id to her cost; for few commanders care to imitate the 
mduct of Bourbaki, when called upon to deal with such 
| Austro-French War of °59. ‘You are 
fellow was brought 
“And you 
an aide-de- 
| him 


matter of peace-protessing 


attempts at 


p iy 
will 


when the 
; was the answer. 
the Austrians?” “Si, Signor.” 
remark. ‘Then turning to 
camp, ‘Take round ovr positions, and show 
everything, and this to the spy ‘when you think 
you have seen ill you want to ser ro bac k to those who 
and tell them with my complime nts that I 
iting for them.” 


General 


‘S11, "Lnor, 


him 


sent you 


our dear Graf Haeseler,”’ 
is commanding at 
To speak by the 


General Count von Ilaeseler, ‘ 
William him, 


sO “ini ible as 


as [imperon calls who 
Metz not quite that. 
card, he is not amiable at all; and the fact of the latest- 
caught spy being a woman will not avail her much; on the 
contrary, her sex is likely to be considered an aggravation 
of her offence, for the ‘*dear Graf” is an absolute 
misogynist. Not the cleverest novelist could evolve from 
lis inner consciousness so complete a picture of the irre- 
concilable woman-bater as presented in the flesh by the 
connnan Jer of the sixteenth German army corps, to whom 
rumour points as the inevitable Moltke in 
the event of another war between France and Germany. 
And when I say, ‘‘in the flesh,” | must not be taken 
literally, for Moltke, spare and thin as he was, had the 
reputation of Daniel Lambert by the side of 
Ilueseler, who though even taller than he, weighs at least 
a stone less than the great strategist in his best days. 


successor to 


being a 


I want nothing of women,” Ilaeseler is reported to 
have said on one of those rare occasions when he speaks ; 
**T want nothing of women; I do not want their affection, 
I do not want them to sew or mend for me, Ido not want 
to cook for me.” He might have added, ‘* Least 
of all to cook for me,” for he is even more frugal than 
he is cantankerous, and that is not saying little. Lis 
staple food consists of salted cod, smoked beef, sauerkraut, 
and equally homely fare, and he eats even most sparingly 
of these. lis official dinners are a standing joke among 
the officers of the garrison, and the chefs at the * Officers 
Casino” at Metz are never so busy as on the nights when 
Haeseler ** entertains.” 


then 


Ifis apparent independence of nourishment is only 
equalled by his independence of sleep; he seems the living 
illustration of the French proverb to the effect that ‘‘ qui 
dort, dine,” for at the imperial and other gala banquets, 
he manages to have forty winks while the others are 
comforting and lining the inner man. It is well known 
that nothing is more irksome to him than these functions. 
As for the ** sweet ministration of woman” in the way of 
mending, patching, and darning, it is absolutely super- 
fluous to a man who is commonly reported to have about 
a half-dozen shirts, an equal number of handkerchiefs, 
socks, &c., to his name, and of such cheap quality that it 
would cost more to repair than to renew them. Countess 
Waldersee, who is an American by birth, had to explain to 
him one day the functions of a ‘‘linen-maid.’’ Haeseler 
had never heard of such a domestic. 


Ilis uniforms are on par with his linen, for it isan open 
secret that, whenever it is possible, he buys them second- 
hand. And on such rare occasions when he condescends 
to have brand-new clothes, the result is even more 
disastrous, from the point of fit, than in the other cuse: 
like Mr. Poland, Q.C., Hlaeseler insists upon being 
measured while in a sitting posture, and positively 
refuses to be worried with *‘trying on” and the rest. 
As a consequence, his regimentals fit him like a 
sentry - box—to use a locution popular with Tommy 
Atkins. ‘‘ They cover him everywhere and _ touch 
him nowhere.” I have said that Haeseler is a 
misogynist, and what is worse, as far as his officers 
ure concerned, ‘‘a dog-in-the-manger misogynist.” 
The lieutenant of the week may, if he choose, occupy a 
room in barracks during that time. Haeseler is fond of 
surprises,” and woe to the young lieutenants if their 
quarters should betray the visit of some charming com- 
panion, in the way of ‘lingering scent” or the soothing 
odour of ** face-powder ” ! 


This is the man against whom, in all probability, 
General Saussier will be pitted in the next struggle. The 
military governor of Paris weighs eighteen stone if he 
weighs an ounce, is exceedingly careful of his personal 
appearance, a witty and charming companion, and an ex- 
cellent soldier to bcot. ‘* But what wiil be the use of it *”’ 
«tid a military attaché to me the other day, when I was 
enumerating all these qualities. ‘‘ It will bethe lean kine 
against the fat, and-——I suppose you know your Bible ?” 
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WHITE BLACK 

1. Rto R 2nd Kt to K 2nd 

2. Bto Kt 4th Any move 

3. Kt mates 


SOLUTION OF 


PROBLI 














WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHEFS IN GERMANY. 


Game played in the Leipsic Tournament between Messrs. Tarrascu and 
SLACKBURNE. 
Queen's Counter Gambit 
BLACK (Mr. T waite (Mr. B BLACK (Mr. T 
P to Q 4th Q 2nd, at once giving freedom to his Rooks, 
‘ P to Q B 4th eems more to the purpose 
3. P takes P P to K 3rd 17. B to Q 3rd K to R sq 
4. P to K 4th 18. K R to K sq Q to Q 2nd 
: ; — . 19. Kt to Kt 3rd QR to Qsq 
as sn08 move that will leave Black with | 99’ Kt to K 2nd Q to B sq 
B tak : 21. B to K 4th B to Q 4th 
4. hice 3 ta . I , 22. Kt to B 4th Kt takes Kt 
5. B to Kt 5th (ch) Kt to B 3r Stakes B, leaving White to take Kt if 
6. P takes I I he likes, commends itself to our judgment. 
¢. aa A on 23. B takes Kt B takes B 
8. Kt to Bon 24. R takes B K R to K sq 
9. B to K B 4th 25. Q R to K sq R takes R 
10. B to K 2nd 26. R takes R Q to B 4th 
11. 4 to . Hd a 27. Q to Q 3rd Q to Q 4th 
12. P to R 3re 28. Kt to K 5th Kt to K 2nd 
13. B to R 2nd | 29. B to Q 2nd P to B 3rd 
14. Q to Q 2nd | 30. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
This not only makes room for Q R, but | 31. R to R 4th Q to B 5th 
it will prove powerful later on White's rejoinder of Q to Kt 6th is so 
14. P to Q 5th pelpebie sad so powerful that it is strange 
the simple an« eply o ° 
JA paove, of ¢ moationadte mis T. The Stud aces Rave tele ovoltckal: hadi 
atte the advantage of Black." |32.QtoKté6th KttoK2nd 
re , . . 33. R takes P (ch P takes R 
15. Kt to K 4th P to Q Kt ith 34. Q takes BP (ch) K to Kt sq 
16. Q R to Q sq P to R 3rd 35. Q takes Kt Q to B sq 
This seems weak and unnecessary. Q to ' 36. Kt to K 5th tesigns. 


waite (Mr. B 
1. P to Q 4th 
K Kt to B 3rd 


B to K Kt 5th 
P to Q R 3rd 

B to K 3rd 

Kt to Kt 3rd 

B to R 2nd 


Another game in the same tournament, between Messrs. Scuirrers 
and Tarrascu. 
(Centre Counter Gambit). 
BLACK (Mr. T. wuite (Mr. 8. 
1 ; P to Q 4th 15. Q to B 2nd 
2. P takes P Q takes P 16. P to Q R 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd Q to Q R 4th 17.Q Rto K sq 
4. P to Q ith Kt to K B 3rd 18. Q to Q Kt 3rd 
6. B to Q 3rd B to K Kt 5th 19. P takes Kt P 
This move is not without point. If 20 P takes P 
White reply as here—P to B 3rd, the 21. Kt to K B 4th 
natural move—his position in the centre oo K a > Dp cog Kk 
aad on the King's side becomes weak. 22. Kt takes B R P takes Kt 
> - ‘ The whole battle is fought hereabout 
P to K B 3rd B takes B is also worth consideration 


K Kt to K 2nd 
Castles 23. Bto QB 4th B takes B 
Kt to K 4th P takes B R to K 4th 
B to K B 4th P to R Sth P to Q Kt 4th 
P takes Kt B to Kt 3rd P takes P en Q takes P (ch 
P to Q B 3rd P to K 4th passant 
A strong but apparently risky continua 27. Q to K Srd 
' 28. B to Q R 2nd 


This will bear | 
obvious. 
29. R takes B P K to R 2nd 
30. Q to K 2nd Q to Q Sth (ch 
White resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. T 
Castles (K R 

K Rto K sq 

P to Q Rdth 

P takes Q Kt P 
Kt to B 3rd 

B takes P 
QRto Qsq 


B to R 4th 

P to Q B 3rd 
P to K 3rd 

Q Kt to Q 2nd 
Kt takes Kt 


Q takes Q Kt P 
Kt to Kt 5th 
and 8 was bat oking at. The rest is 
npen seme attack upon White's centre at 
an carly stage 

13. P to Q Kt 4th 
14. B to K Kt 3rd 


Q to Q B2nd 
B to Q 3rd 


Leicester has lately been looming lirge in public 
notice. There was a great strike, then an election, and 
now there is a water famine threatened. All the old frame- 
work-knitters in the town were entertained on Sept. 24 by 
the master of the company which concerns itself with this 
industry, and the Lord Mayor of London paid a State visit 
on the occasion, accompamied by the Sheriffs and all the 
panoply of his high office, 
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SCIENCE 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


In this column I have frequently made allusion to current 
investigations on the action of on germ-life at 
large. ‘he general trend of such investigations shows that 
light, and especially direct sunlight, is a great enemy to 
and destroyer of microbes. More recently, Mis. P'rankland 
has given a? é of investigations into the action of the 
sun on the mit robes contained in water. The researt hes in 
question are those of Professor Buchner. lr¢ sumably, the 
sunlight has a decided effect in that ‘ self-purification ” of 
river-waters which is known to occur during the flow of the 
waters, to a greater or less extent; so that the importance 
of Dr. Buchner’s researches, in view of the problems of 
river-water correspondingsy 


sunshine 


sum 


and its microbes, becomes 
increased. In one series of experiments made with boiled 
tap-water, to which certain well-known germs (including 
the typhoid bacillus) were added, the last-named mic robe 
fell in ordinary diffuse daylight from 7400 per cubic centi- 
metre to 5000 at the end of one d iy, while on the second 
day none were found atall. When direct sunlight 
allowed to affect the water, the typhoid bacilli had com- 
pletely disappeared in six hours. Moreover, one bacillus 
(B. pyceyaneus), which resisted a four-days exposure to 
ordinary daylight, vanished as did the typhoid ge1ms under 
the direct rays of the sun. 

To show that the decrease in microbe-life was not due 
to a want of food-material on which the germs might thrive, 
other « xpe riments were made, and materials on which the 
bacilli could feed and grow and multiply were added to 
the water; so that under conditions both of darkness and 
light the food-question might be regarded as fully 
arranged for. In the dark, under these circumstances, the 
number of the microbes increased, but even under the 
condition of favourable feeding, three hours of sunshine 
were sufficient to destroy them. At what depth in water 
light ceases to exercise its germ-killing action is a point 
of practical importance. An ingenious method of experi- 
mentation resulted in the discovery that the effect of light 
as regards depth in its microbe-destroying power is very 
limited. Mrs. Frankland puts it that the antiseptic potency 
of the sun’s raysceases a long time before the light becomes 
affected by the depth of water it has totraverse. Hence, how- 
ever powerful asan antiseptic direct light may be on shallow 
solutions, it is to be feared that in the purification of river- 
waters and lakes its effect is to be regaided as practically 
nil. River self-purification, which is no doubt itself a fact, 
must be due to other agencies—e.g., plant-life, the aération 
of the water, &c.—than light. Some investigations on the 
relative number of microbes present in the night as com- 
pared with that found in river-water by day, showed an 
increase from one in the morning onwards to tive o'clock ; 
but admittedly these results demand confirmation. Tempera- 
ture is a factor which, as Mrs. Frankland reminds us, has 
to be reckoned with in all experiments of this kind. She 
tells us that in 1886 the Thames water at Hampton con- 
tained twenty times as many germs in the winter as it did 
in the summer months. No doubt the more potent influence 
of the summer sun explains this difference in part, though, 
as already suggested, it may not be the only means whereby 
river-purification is favoured. 


was 


There has come to my hands—presented, in fact, to me 
by Mr. John Gamgee himself—a pamphlet entitled: ‘* A 
Report on Mr. John Gamgee’s Process for Saving Fuel and 
Condensing Water in Ice-making Machines and Low ‘Tem- 
perature Motors,” by Wilson Hartnell, M.1.C.1., of Leeds. 
A second report ‘‘On the Gamgee Cryomotois. or Low 
Temperature Motive-Power Engines,” by John Handsley 
Dales, Assoc. M.I.C.E., Consulting Engineer, Leeds, was 
also handed to me along with the above-named pamphlet. 
A perusal of these reports seems to indicate that on the near 
horizon we may expect a great revolution in the production 
of power—that is if Mr. Gamgee’s ideas, now practically 
demonstrated, are to be carried out in full, a result which 
I am assured is only matter of a little time. ‘To put the 
matter popularly, in the words of Chief Engineer Isherwood, 
of the U.S. Navy: ‘‘ The enormous importance of a motor 
capable of superseding the steam - engine and furnish- 
ing power without the combustion of coal [the italics are 
mine] can be estimated from the fact that it would produce 
an industrial, and consequently social and political, revolu- 
tion equal to that which was effected by the introduction of 
the steam-engine. The whole of modern society is based 
on the steam-engine, which mainly has made the difference 
between the ancient and the present world, for our civilisa- 
tion would be impossible without it. It is the inanimate 
slave which performs the labour of mankind, freeing them 
from the greater part of their drudgery, and giving them 
the time and means for culture.” 

Now, these are strong words, and they are, moreover, 
the words of a man who, in plain language, should know 
what he is talking about. What Mr. Gamgee has discovered 
is a principle—already made practical—whereby a con- 
denser or devaporator could be produced, discharging its 
functions in the absence of cold water or any of the other 
cooling methods usually employed. In other words, he 
claims to have invented a motor which little or 
nothing for fuel, which could be used anywhere, which 
could be worked by pressures of ammonia or other gas 
generated at low temperatures (e.g., from the water of a 
river, or a mine, the air, the sun’s heat, &c.) and which is 
automatic in its action. If these claims be substantiated, 
as, in fact, Mr. Gamgee’s experiments appear to support 
them, then we may assume, in the words of Mr. Lales, 
that in respect of producing such a machine, ‘there is no 
more doubt or difficulty, mechanically, than isinvolved in the 
production of any other fluid pressure motive-power engine.” 

That which interests me personally, and’ which must, 
of course, interest everybody else, is the idea, growing 
into practical shape, that the days of the steam-engine 
may bedoomed. ‘This is a bold speculation, no doubt, but 
in the evolution of mechanical science, is it a startling 
notion after all’ When Mr. invention has 
become a thing of common use there will be another 
revolution, as Chief Engineer Isherwood suggests. If it is 
only the question of our coal supply (and strikes) which is 
likely to be solved, Mr. Gamgee will be hailed as the 
Darwin of mechanical science, 
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“NEW AUTUMN DRESS MATERIALS, PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


On the other hand, nothing so detracts from 
Don’t lose sight of this fact, 











s greatly enh i s h. 
VIGOGNE TWILL, special value, in 42 colours, 46 inches wide, 1/11} 1 greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth 
the effect of pleasing features as yellow or decayed teeth. 


per yard. ing wi i 
AMAZON CLOTH, in all colours, beautiful quality, 46 inches wide, 2/6) and remember to cleanse your teeth every morning with that supremely delightful and 
: , , , > effectual dentifrice 
per yard. 


NEW BOUCLE CLOTH, double width, all new shades, 2/11} per yard. 

TWEEDS, grand selection, including the new Astrachan effects, from 1/64 || | R (} W LA N f} \ 
to 6/11 per yard. 

COVERT COATINGS and VENETIAN CLOTHS, fine assortment of | | 
shadings, from 2/11 to 11/9 per yard. 


CREPONS in all shades for Evening wear, 1/2}, 1/9}, and 2/3} per yard. 
<a J} 


VELVETEENS, manufactured expressly for PETER ROBINSON, 76 Colours, Ke Lhe 
2/-, 2/11, 3/11 per yard. a ae 
PATTERNS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE. | S Pine. Ey 
a 0) | 0) NTO 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. | Gamerenconus/: 


—_) . _ BS! y¥ ROWLAND & 


90, HATTON GAT injuring the enamel; its antiseptic and antiscorbutic 


" Prices, 1s. to 16s, 6d., &c. = a properties are most valuable ; and being most beautifully 

Lb 1S perfumed it is a perfect luxury for the toilet table of every lady. 2s. 9d. per box. 
C avenderv Naterv Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 

Sold throuchout the Country. 


Manufactory: 1 7G & 177, STRAND, LONDON. Establ'shed 1839, _ THE 


IF YOU COUGH BEST PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 


Contain ne opium or other nar- Invaluable for COUGHS,COLDS, j Prevents it Falling Off or turning Grey, 
cotic poison. TAKE INFLUENZA, and THROAT IRRI- li ld j Gold Col fi 
For VOICE AFFECTIONS they TATION. | and 18 also sold in a Golden Colour for 
are a priceless boon. Act by inhalation and absorption Waiehatred Ladice and Childee 
| ALL SINGERS use them. directly upon the respiratory organs. air-naired Ladies ane iudren. 


GE RAUDE I S PAS TILLE S_ | The best Brilliantine, and is most 
exquisitely perfumed. Bottles, MAGAS SAR () I 














which whitens and preserves them without scratching or 




















In Cases of 72 yf 1 1s.i1id. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free, = ‘ 
on receipt of price, from the Wholesale Depot, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32. SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. | Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’. 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


With which is incorporated the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons) late of Cornhill, E.C. 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (osec2i tn.) 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, " savine PURCHASERS ynone 25 TO 50 PER CENT. 


AWARDED 
THE CROSS OF 
NINE GOLD THE LEGION OF 


MEDALS SOLID SILVER & ELECTRO PLATE HONOUR. 


FOR 


| wew iutusteateo | =» THE TABLE X GENERAL FURNISHING ~— 


| CATALOGUE WITH | An Inspection Invited. FORWARDED TO 
REDUCED PRICES — eanemememmnne THE COUNTRY 


POST FREE. ee ON APPROVAL. 


AWARDED The Largest and Finest Stock in London 








Rest Electro-Plated Hash-Dish, with hot-water division, Yo _ a ppd ens we 
stand, and lamp. . Length 9in., £5; 11}in., £7 158. Vp : - . y 9 in. diam. “G4 5s, = el ae £5 15s 
Solid Silver, £16 and £26 10s. A = \ 10 in. diam., £5 Os, 12in. diam., £7 1 5. 


Candelabra i Height 19 in. | 5 _s = 7 =z j Candelabra He gist 18 in. 
for Five Lights, } Best Electro-Plate, “tae iff NIK : | for Five Lights, Best Electro-Plate, 
convertible nal) £16 per pair; Ni ! ~ Ss i a , } convertible £16 per pair; 

to Three Lights Hi Solid Silver, } ‘ : Alf, ——| a | =“ / Li to Three Lights Solid Silver, 
if desired. | £52 10s. per pair. \)) Seg = ; . ==S if desired. £52 103. per pair. 


. THE PESTOON SERVICE. - 
Solid Silver: Service £22 10s. Kettle d 8 d - a 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Oct. 26, 1881) of Mr. William Henr 
Aders, of Summerlands, Whalley Range, Manchester 
died on Aug. 8, was proved on ™¢ pt. 18 by Charles I 
and Perey Henry Marriott, the ! 
value of the personal estat 
£105.000 e testator bequeaths £500, and all his 1 

ble s, Jewellery, plate, furniture 


his 


surviving execut 


amounting to 


musehold use and ornat 
vile S2OO0 rH inn 
I vent ol 
nl £100 t 


> IS eCXNE* 


76 OOO 

tor gives ) re by tles Morris, £10 000 
iold house, icholas Lane ind his leasehold stable 
il premises, [ligh Street, Sydenham, to his son Charles 
l he states that he has long since given to him his 
inesses in Nicholas Lane and the Central Market. Smith- 
1; £10,000 and Oakfield Lodge, Sydenham, withthe furni- 
tu ind effects to his daughter Mrs. Sarah Rush: £10,000 
é to } Ann Game: the 


ti 


his duughters Hmnily Game and 
furniture and effects at his residence, Holland Iouse, to 
his two last-named daughters; his leasehold premises, 
147 and 149, Cannon Street, and 16 and 17, Nicholas Lane, 
ifter payment thereout of an annuity of £100 to his niece 
Mary Vottle, to his daughters Emily and Aun for thei 

es, and on the death of the survivor to the children of 
his son Charl s: £1000 ea lh to the childre n of his said 
son; £1000, upon trust, for the sail Mary Pottle for life 
inl then for the Butchers’ Charitable Institution to found 
i fund to be named after him and to pay the income to two 
| being the widows or unmarried daughters of 
persons who have been subscribers to the said institution 
for at least five years. The residue of his property he 
rives to his said daughters Emily and Ann in equal shares. 

The will (dited June 17, 1893) of Mr. Edward Dawson, 

» of Glyn Taff, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, who 

on Aug. 21, was proved on Sept. 15 by William 
lerick Dawson, the son, and Charles Iliggin Maxsted, 

» executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 

000. The testator leaves all his real and personal 

, upon various trusts, between his children. 

The will (dated Oct. 30, 1893) of Robert Nasmyth 
Irving, lite of 20, Onslow Gardens, S.W.. who died on 
March 8, was proved on Sept. 12 by Captain John Carter 
O'Neal and William Harness Simpson, the executors, the 
value of the : £18,000. The 


persons, 


personal estate exceeding 
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THE AYR GOLD CUP. 


The Western Race Meeting of Scotland took plave at Ayr on Sept. 19 and 
the two fol'owing days. The Ayr Gold Cup was won by Mr. Perev’s Mimram 
This massive and beautiful cup, the materials of which are 10) ounces of 
the precious metal, was designed and manufactured by Messrs. Mapnin 
and Webb, art silversmiths, of 2, Queen Victoria Street, City, and of 158, 
Oxford Street. The des'gn is in the Italian style, further ornamented with 
the conventional emblems of Seotland, and with appropriate symbols of 
swiftness and victor 


testator gives all his household furniture, plate, glass, 
and consumable stores to Mrs. Mary Anna Barton. and 
the income for life arising from his freehold farms, White- 
hill and Craiglie, Kirkeudbrightshire. On her death he 
devises the said farms to Commander Ilastings Berkeley. 
The residue of his real an personal estate he leaves upon 
trust for Mrs. Mary Anna Barton for life, and then between 
the said Hastings Berkeley, Ernest Lennox Berkeley, and 
George Lennox Rawdon Earl Berkeley. 
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The will (dated April 10, 1889) of Miss Mary Ann 
Beck, of Netley Villa, 10, Favart Road, Poole Park, 
Fulham, who died on July 28, was proved on Sept. 15 by 
Philip Nash Herbert and Francis Day, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£17,000. The testatrix bequeaths £250 each to the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the Govern- 
Jenevolent Institution (Chislehurst), the Royal 
College for the Education of the Blind (Upper Norwood), 
the Home for Lost Dogs (Battersea), University College 
Hospital, the Home for Invalid Gentlewomen (Harley 
Street), and Dr. Barnardo's Homes for Orphan and 
Destitute Children; and considerable legacies to friends, 
tenant, and servant, including £3000 and her furniture 
and effects to Miss Ellen Hutchinson if still residing with 
her at her decease. The residue of her property she also 
vives to Miss Ilutchinson on the like condition. 

The will (dated March 5, 1894) of the Rev. Henry 
Cunliffe, of Cotefield, Banbury, Oxon, who died on Aug. 1, 
was proved of Sept. 13 by Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart., the 
nephew and sole executor, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £14,000. The testator gives legacies to 
his sisters, nephews, nieces, and executor. All his real 
estate and the residue of his personal estate he leaves to 
his wife, Lady Alexandrina Victoria Cunliffe. 

The will (dated Dec. 19, 1893) of the Rev. Charles John 
Dashwood, Rector of Billingford, Norfolk, who died on 
June 1, was proved on Sept. 13 by Miss Anna Amelia 
Dashwood, the daughter, and Algernon Digby. tle execu- 
tors, the value of the personal estate amounting to £6425. 
The testator appoints to his said daughter £6800 out of 
the trust funds under his marriage settlement, and the 
remainder of the said trust funds to his son, Charles 
Horace Pettus Dashwood. Ie bequeaths to his said son 
such sum as, with the remainder of the trust funds, will 
make up £2200; £1100 to the children of his late son, 
Kdmund Samuel; and all the furniture and cash in the 
house to his said daughter. As to the residue of his 
property, he gives one third each to his daughter, Anna 
Amelia, and his son, Charles Horace Vettus; and one 
third to the children of his late son, Edmund Samuel. 

The will (dated May 9, 1894) of Miss Eliza Selina Day, 
late of 40, Vicarage Road, Camberwell, who died on 
June 24 last, was proved on Sept. 17 by Harvey Francis 
Day and the Rev. Spencer Day, the executors. The 
testatrix bequeaths £200 to the London City Mission ; 
£100 each to the Protestant Alliance, the Church Associa- 
tion, and the Colporteurs’ Van Association; £50 each to 
the Society for Promoting Female Education in the East, 
the London Anti-Vivisection Society, the Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea, and the Cats’ Home; £25 each to the Protestant 
Evangelical Mission and Electoral Union, and the Free 
Christ Church, Chard, Somerset; £1000 each to her nieces, 
Mrs. Madelina Chadwick and Miss Charlotte Day, and other 
small legacies. The residue of her real and personal estate 
she leaves between her four nephews and nieces, Mrs. 
Madelina Chadwick, Miss Charlotte Day, Spencer Day, 
and Trancis Harvey. 
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WON'T WASH CLOTHES. Tul Soap = Monkey V3 ariel, wont wast croties. 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, & SCRUBBING FLOORS, KITCHEN TABLES, LINOLEUM, & OILCLOTHS. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockerv, Machinery, Baths, Stair Rods. 


FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS, AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, &c. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
‘onan Doyle's clever and patheti 
of Waterloo,” at Bristol last week 
lation all round. Mr. Henrs 
ned another strong character-sketch, whicl 
rtain to bring to London at Christmas-time, and 
first opportunity; playgoers in gene ral 
m the hands of the actor a 
totally unlike King Louis XI., utterly dis- 
Becket 1 picture of 86 nd childhood that 
ires in Mr. Hubert 


e picture of the old pensioners in Chelsea 


‘new old man 


st characteristic of the fig 
t of all, the Bristol success will encourage 
We want 


men who can write with sin- 


to write more for the stage. 
1an Doyles 

and bright humour, and who have at 

| the true dramatic touch. No one can have fol- 
his author in fiction without perceiving how keen 
rt is hisdramatic instinct. Mr. Henry Irving rightly 

littl play a “sketch” 

p description of second childhood in very old age, 

1 its well-defined touches of character and its pathetic 


but in its quick and 


ia finale, there are 
that Dr. Conan Doyle is the very man for the stage. It 
ist not be forgotten that Henry 
e dramatist Arthur Wing Pinero by means of a slight 
sketch of rural hfe, and now he has discovered another 
dramatist by a sketch of military life. Mr. Henry Irving's 
part of the business is wholly admirable, a painting of 
character and detail worthy of Meissonier. ‘The bowed, 
bent frame, the thick bronchial cough, the grim and almost 
wolfish chuckles of humour, the outburst of petulant tears 
over the broken pipe, the sinile of joy when a better briar 
s presented to him, the instant rising to salute on the 
announcement of the visit of the Colonel of the Guards, 
and the final neigh of the old war-horse at the moment of 
death, with the old-time recollection ‘‘ The Guards need 
powder, and by God they shall have it!’’—those are all 
fine, delicate, and difficult points brought out by the actor. 
The old hero of Waterloo will be a valuable addition to 
Henry Irving's collection of pictures from life. 

Mr. Fuller Mellish as the modern Woolwich Sergeant of 
Artillery and Mr. Haviland as the modern Colonel were 
both good, and I shrewdly suspect that it was not quite tho 
fault of clever Miss Annie Hughes that she came, according 
to her own account, straight from Essex, and talked broud 
‘*Zummerset.”” You see that Bristol, whero the play was 
produced, knows something of Zummersetshire dialect, 
and Henry Irving must know quite as much as Bristol, in 
that he was born not very far from that ancient city. I 
expect the Somersetshire twang was added to please the 
audience, but unfortunately someone forgot to revise the 
text and substitute the western county for the eastern one. 


well as dramatic frequent signs 


Irving discovered the 
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At any rate, Miss Annie Ilughes played admirably, and 
sie will bea valuable addition to the Lyceum staff of artists. 
The compliment of a ‘‘ royal command ”’ has now. been 
bestowed on Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm ‘Tree and_ their 
admirable Haymarket company. ‘They must have had a 
rush for it to get ready for Balmoral between Friday and 
Monday, and to be able to appear in Dublin the next day ~ 
but there is no knowing what actors and actresses will do 
in these days. My critical companions and my unworthy 
self started for Bristol on Friday afternoon, saw Dr. Conan 
Doyle's new play, described its complete success by wire, 
were entertained afterwards by our brother journalists of 
Bristol, and were at home in London again some hours 
before the postman came or the newspapers arrived which 
contained our comments. We have to keep wide awake in 
these days in order to feed the printing-machines. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree produced before her Majesty the interesting 
French play ‘‘Gringoire,” in which he appears as the 
starveling poet ; and Mr. Outram Tristram’s ‘* Red Lamp,” 
where the clever actor changes from a ragged starveling 
into a stout, plethoric, spectacled old Russian detective and 
diplomat. I doubt if her Majesty has seen such a quick 
and artistic change since the days of the elder Mathews. 
I see that Mr. Tree has added to his company Mr. Tyrone 
Power; also Miss Margaret Leighton, who has returned to 
the stage that she once so conspicuously adorned. I have 
heard few English actresses speak blank verse better, with 
more accent and ‘‘head”—as opposed to ‘‘ mouth,” if I 
may use the expression—than Miss Margaret Leighton. 
There will be two novelties next Saturday evening—one 
an adapted French drama, and the other an altered 
American farce. ‘* Odette” was written by Sardou at the 
time that he was in a perfect frenzy about the divorce laws, 
and in the play it is argued that it is a bitter hardship on 
the part of a man to deprive his erring wife of the society 
cf her child for evermore. The argument gives occasion 
for some very beautiful scenes between the husband and 
wife. The play as it stands in the original, though fitfully 
dramatic, is what we should call * talky -talky,” but 
an effort has been made to reduce the talkiness to thé 
limits allowed by an average English audience. Blanche 
Pierson and Dupuis of the Vaudeville—not of the Variétés 
were the wife and husband in the original. When the 
English rights were purchased for the Haymarket by Mr. 
Jancroft and Mr. Mayer, the characters fell to. Madame 
Modjeska and Mr. Bancroft. A small character was cleverly 
written up to suit her own style by Mrs. Bancroft herself — 
the part of Lady Walker—a bit of characteristic observa- 
tion ; and the cast contained such artists as H. B. Conway, 
Arthur Cecil, C. Brookfield, and Cissy Grahame. Husband 
and wife now fall to Mr. Charles Warner, who ought to give 
a very good account indeed of Lord Ilenry Trevene, and to 
Mrs. Ruppert, whose Camille recently was a performance 
of great force and tenderness. I happened to see ‘‘ A Trip 
to Chinatown” when [I was in America, and thought it a 
very amusing play of its class. Iam anxious to see Mr. 
Knowles as an actor, and I, for one, shall miss Tom Browne, 
the whistling waiter, who made a great hit by mixing a 
cocktail on the stage to a whistling accompaniment. 
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OBITUARY. 
We have to record the deaths of— 

Sir Oliver Nugent, at Antigua, on Aug. 28, aged 
seventy-nine. He held many official positions in Antigua, 
where he was born, and was at one time President of the 
Legislative Council of the Leeward Islands. 

The Rey. Francis P. Du Sautoy, Rector of Ockley, 
Surrey, on Sept. 23, aged sixty-six. He was seventh 
Wrangler in 1851. He was the representative of a famous 
l’rench family. 

M. Armand Lalande, a well-known vine-grower at 

Sordeaux, recently, aged seventy-four. 

M. Gustave Humbert, life Senator since 1875, recently, 
aged seventy-two. He was a prominent member of the 

tepublican party in France. 

Major John C. de la Poer Beresford, who acted as 
aide-de-camp to the late Duke of Marlborough when the 
latter was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on Sept. 19, aged 
forty-four. He fell from the roof of an hotel in Halifax 
(Nova Scotia). 

The Rev. Dr. Henry Roe, Rector of Yeovilton, and Pre- 
bendary of Wells Cathedral, on Sept. 15, aged sixty-one. 
He was the author of many careful articles on education in 
the 7'imes. 

Dr. William Alexander Greenhill, of Hastings, on 
Sept. 19, aged eighty. He was a physician, with an 
unusual gift for literary research, and contributed con- 
stantly to ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” He was also the author 
of various articles in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 

Dr. Heinrich Hoffman, on Sept. 20, aged eighty-five: 
In 1845, this specialist in mental diseases was persuaded to 
publish a series of grotesque sketches, made by himself 
to amuse his patients, under the title of ‘‘ Struwwel- 
peter.” The book had an extraordinary success, passing 
through .215 editions, and being translated into many 
languages. 

Vice - Admiral 
seventy-eight. 

The Rev. James Elwin Millard, D.D., honorary Canon 
of Winchester, on Sept. 20, aged seventy-one. He wrote 
more than one historical work connected with Basing- 
stoke, where he occupied the college living for twenty-six 
years. 

Madame Fiirsch-Madi, who had a brilliant operatic 
career, in New Jersey, U.S.A., recently. 

Vice-Admiral C. I’. Fletcher Boughey, recently, aged 
seventy. During the Russian War, in the Crimea, he 
served on board the 7'rafulgar, and was present at the 
siege of Sebastopol. 

The Rey. C. G. Hill, Rector of Warboys, Hunts, and 
Rural Dean of St. Ives, on Sept. 20. He was stroke of the 
Cambridge boat for two years. 


John Scccombe, on fept. 17, aged 














AT PRESENT ENGLAND'S GREATNESS 


IS UNPARALLELED IN THE 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


THE LATE LORD DERBY ON ENGLAND'S FUTURE. 


We boast of our Wealth, our Power, our Resources, our Naval and Military Strength, and our Commercial Superiority. All these 
may depart from us in a few years, and we may remain, like Holland, a rich and comparatively powerless people. The nation depends 
upon the individuals who compose it. And no nation can be distinguished for morality, duty, adhesion to the rules of honour and justice 
whose cit:zens individually and collectively do not possess the same traits.—SMILEs. 


The late LORD DERBY, in one of his recent speeches: 

‘‘An accomplished nobleman said to me the other day that he thought England had steadily declined in those 
qualities that make up the force and strength of national character since the days of Waterloo; and though he 
did not say so in words, yet from his manner and tone I inferred that he thought it was too late to hope for 
recovery—that the deluge was coming, ani that happy are they who had almost lived their lives and would not 
survive to see the catastrophe. Ofcourse, it is possible that such a catastrophe may come; and, given certain 


conditions, it is certain it will come.” 


Have we those conditions at hand? No, not until we have lost our great mineral wealth—COAL; and Horny Hand and Busy Brain 
have lost, or neglected to cultivate, Honour, Truth, and Justice. 


What higher aim can man attain Than conquest over human pain? 
To ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’'t go without a bottle of ENO’S ‘‘FRUIT SALT.” It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in evcry 


bed-room in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid any acidulated salines, and use Eno’s ‘‘ FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too thick and impure, producing a 
gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness, or adhesiveness, in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhea and disease. ENO’S “FRI I'l SALT ” prevents and 
removes diarrhcea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earlier stages of a 
disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 

BANGKOK, SIAM.—IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS3.—“ We have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ during several important survey expeditions in the 

Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia. and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and that 
happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ had run out. When making long marches, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have 
used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ two and three times a day. ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in 
voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. : 

“Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrvs, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 1883. 
‘To J. C. Exo, Esq., London.” 


Beit 3H LEGATION, TANGIER, MOROCCO.—‘ July 16, 1893. 





DESTINY !! 


We aro apt to over. 
rate present cvil, and 
under-rate present 
good,—Porg. 








I thought I would not leave London without taking some of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ as I was told I could not git 

any in this country. I must say I have found ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ most invaluable since I have been here. ‘The change always affects one. Sometimes I have suffered with headache, an‘ 
as soon as I find it coming on I take a dose of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ I have also taken it when I felt feverish. I immediately got relief. When I travel the country I never go without it. 
I came from a place callei1 Rabat, on the Western Coast of Morocco; not long ago, we were on the way about three weeks (no railway in this country), and I found your ‘FRUIT SALI 
of great service. The sun being very hot, anyone is subject to headache and feverish symptoms. Our interpreter (a Moor) one day complained to me in the tent that he had the headache, 
and had also been suffering from Constipation for four days, so I gave him a good dose, which relieved him within two hours. The next morning he thanked me very much for the service 
I did him. I am sure a better antidote for a hot climate could not possibly be got anywhere.—Yours truly, W. Hexsert, British Legation, Tangier, Morocco.” 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose. Without it Life is a Sham. 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PrepareD ony AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J. C, ENO’S PATENT. 
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LIPTON IN THE JAM TRADE. 


LIPTON’S 
DELICIOUS HIGH-CLASS JAMS, JELLIES, AND BOTTLED FRUITS 


Can now be obtained at all ‘tle Branches cit the Kingdom. 


LIPTON 


Being a large Fruit Grower in Kent (the Fruit Garden of England), 


CUSTOMERS 


Can rely on getting Jams and Jellies made from 


FRESHLY GATHERED ENGLISH FRUITS. 








The Secret how Lipton’s Jams and Jellies are superior to all others—They are made in his own Preserve Works the same day as 
the Fruits are gathered, thereby retaining the rich, delicious flavour of the newly gathered whole fruit. 


EXLOUSEWIVES 


Have no need now to trouble making Jams and Jellies, when equal in every respect to home-made can be purchased from 


LIFTON! at Popular Prices. 


The following kinds can now be had: STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, BLACKCURRANT, APRICOT, REDCURRANT, GREENGAGE, DAMSON, 
PLUM, RASPBERRY AND REDCURRANT, RASPBERRY AND GOOSEBERRY, GOOSEBERRY JAM AND JELLY. 


LIPTON, FRUIT GROWER, KENT. »itiiiitoiis 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











fi, THE ORIGINAL FIRM, ESTABLISHED 1810. 
Y 


i AQ D D ee )Y &(5°5) MAPPIN BROTHERS 


oY (220, REGENT STREET, W. 


LONDON 


aooaesses:( & 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (2053) 


SPOONS 
& 
FORKS. 








COFFEE SERVICES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE oprices reduced) POST FREE, 
GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL, 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ celebrated “QUEEN’S” PLATE AND CUTLERY, 

Manufactured at the Queen’s Works, Sheffield, is the finest in the world, 

and has stood the test of 80 years. It is supplied direct at wholesala 
prices, and can only be obtained from 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


220, REGENT STREET, W. 
66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. (a.832") 


& QUEEN’S WoORES, SHEFFIELD. 


MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND HOTELS SUPPLIED. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. so worn to cover one shoulder, that it never looks cut who will have anything for novelty and because other 
' , : extremely low. veople have not got it to wear, so we may see this anomaly. 

BS MRS. VENWICK-BELER. The sleeves of the new outdoor jackets, too, are : Mfrs, Augusta Webster, who died on Sept. 5, has hardly 
pleated in large flat pleats on the shoulder so as to give received her due of remembrance. She was one of the 
et rhe huge sleeves have not done their full duty in the great fullness and width below, but not to stand out at the pioneers of the many learned women of to-day ; her transla- 
ire to droop more top. Velvet makes up beautifully in this manner, the tions of the ‘* Prometheus” of A°schylus and the‘ Medea” of 

id project less; the fullness will fall below the shoulder softness of its folds exactly suiting the drooping shape. eoay executed while she was still young, won applause 
entirely Really, the new capes are actually sloping- Accordingly, a velvet three-quarter coat, fitting the figure, from the best scholars, and her original poetic work was 
sho mt bd d. Th slope is cut down to some three or four either entirely, or at the back alone with a loose-falling placed by good critics in a very high tank. Her poetry was 
inches farther than the natural shoulder, in fact about to front turned back with revers at the top, and in of a highly ggg order, too much s0, perhaps, to win 
the place where royal ladies wear their state evening either case having extremely wide and drooping sleeves, wide popularity ; but 1 think the reason why, with all her 
depth and power of mind and her gift of literary expression 


gowns cut d . By the way, I digress to wonder why may be considered a good investment. Iur also 

thatis’ It is done by all our own Princesses, as most of makes up well in this manner, the sleeve in sealskin and its high culture, she has not won the place that at one 
being specially graceful. It is good news that  seal- time seemed before her—namely, to quote the Wee tminster 
of the Review for one out of many similar sayings: ‘ A higher 


There is not much that is novel in the autumn fashions as 


dre ssmakers’ minds it seems, but they ¢ 


s have seen; their full Court dress is cut so low on the 

lder as to show above it a large piece of the top of skin is to be che: aper this year. The settlement 
nly not becoming to the figure of a dispute between the Can: idian and American seal-fishers rank as a poet than any woman has yet done” is 
personal peculiarity of has brought about this result, and the price has so far her lack of passion. She told me once that she had never 
market that the retail market been ‘‘in love,” and that she did not understand any 
marrying except an affectionate friendship 
form family ties 


n, which is certal \ 
uly. One might think it a 
ider of our Princesses, politely followed by those descended in the wholesale 
own house as a compliment to her precedence, but must soon be greatly affected. As this, the most soft and reason for 
1 few weeks ago becoming of all furs, was at famine prices last season, it and a conviction that it is well to 
is a good thing that the trouble is past. A favourite fur to replace in time those of early youth that must be lost 
upp this season is likely to be what is called caracule. This is in the course of nature. She owned, when I put it to 
Wales together with her mother and her eldest daughter, a fur to which tender-hearted people may make exception, her, that there must be something other. than this; since 
the dress of even the Queen of Denmark is similarly con- for itis the wool of the new-born Persian lamb. It is men and women die, or go mad, or ruin their whole 
structed. Our own Queen, though her arms and bust are supple and smooth, and to be desired on all but sentimental future lives, ‘‘ for love,” it must be some emotion of a 
still beautiful—this was always one of her Majesty's grounds. I have been shown a coat of this fur trimmed different sort; but her sympathy with such a passion 
charms-——has her Court dress so trimmed with lace round with a deep collar of white lace, but it was not to be was a mere attempt at an intellectual understanding. It 
the top, and the broad blue ribbon of the Garter is admired ; it was too incongruous, Still, there are people is the rarity of the development in equal force and power 


wrtrait given in these columns : 
en of Portugal the same cut of a Court dress 
ed, and in the recent photograph of the Princess of 








BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


(e#>° Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 
Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple, CHILDREN can use them, as they assist expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS «can we “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” or Cough and Voice Lozenges, as freely as 
requisite—containing no Opium, nor anything that can Injure the System. They are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal 
exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation, effectually clearing and strengthening the voice. 

**Messrs. John I. Brown and Sons, Boston. ‘Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 17, 1879. 
‘*Gentlemen,—For sudden affections of the Bronchial Organs, I use, and most cheerfully recommend, ‘ Brown’s Trocues.’ They are regarded as most eligible, convenient, 


numerous artists of my acquaintance, BOTH IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
“MARIE ROZE MAPLESON.”’ 


and indispensable by 
enunciation.—Yours truly, 


Ask for and obtain only “ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” which, after forty-four years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction of 
Physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS AT Is. lid. PER BOX. 








4 WHY WEAR CORSETS 
RELOAR S SO INJURIOUS TO HEALTH ? 


CARPETS. (; The ‘KHIVA’ Corselet 


ENTIRELY SUPERSEDES THE CORSET, possesses alt the advantages of the 
perfection of the Corset without its disadvantageous features, It ids itself with perfect 
ease to every m« vee nt of the body, and although there is not ihe ‘slig zhtest pressure, ail 
gives an e legance and roundness of the figure not hitherto obtained by any make of Cors 
‘KHI T being worn only on the upper part, grants a perfect 


- The VA" CORSELE 
freedom from pressure on the lower part of the body. It is so constructed as to give and 
expand with each respiration of the breath, or movement of the ribs, thus permitting free 
, ai ; allowing elasticity of the body, so necessary for 


piss to the lungs and vital organs; 





nealth and comfort. 


Have never been so low in price 4 D = @F) a 5 The * KHIVA" is incomparable for either indoor or outdoor wear, ond fs partie ‘ularly 
ry > well adapted for invalids, married ladies, and for nursing. FOR TENNIS. CLING, 


as at present. ? Ae) ew ims ! BOATING, GOLF, RIDING, THE PROFESSION, or for any pastime it Is invaluable 
\ The best auth« ites ne judges on female attire proclaim the “ KHIVA"’ to be the 


; % 7 hua), best, simp est, and most perfect Stay known. 
it 1H jr oI The “ KHIVA" is quickly and easily adjusted. With every Corset is given fullest 
. * P , instructions. 8 


The “ KHIV A” Corselet bears a high Continental reputation, and is there worn 


500 BORDERED CARPETS, y - ¥ i by over 1,000,000 ladies already. For Invalids or ladies to whom 5+ is 





> y / . uncomfortable, the most eminent medical men unanimously recommend the * 
Made fr om Remnants and Old 1 Wp X THE “KHMIVA” WILL WEAR AS LONG A AS FOU R PAIRS OF ORDINARY CORSETS. 


Patterns, alw i yy . 
. ae a Sneek, Wi ////’ ; ¢ Yi Uy, Se ad AA, 5 11, py i Ae 6/11, » Black oo ww vod ut, meee 
. WKLY 4 Wi, Uy White, Grey, Copper; ©, 10/11, Dove, Blac nite ’ 
AT REDUCED PRICES. ay!) & JA, Vu Dove: Bink, White; By 19/11, Coloured Silk, Silk Brocade. 
/ < fi Wh Made in 5 Sizes: Size 0, 27 to 30 in. Size 1, 80 to 33 in.; 
Size 2, 33 to 36in.; Size 3, 36 to 39 ines Size (> 39 to 42 in. 
Larger Sizes to Order. 


- - j i y 
y ¥ j Ms /, : Providing the accurate measure of the bust is taken, i,e., round the back 
fi ea / Y and front under the arms, and the size selected is within the measurement 

LN WI // named, this Corselet is guaranteed to fit. 


Ludgate Hill London Sole Depot North District: Crisp and Co., Seven Sisters Road. West District: Jno. Barker 
3 ‘ and Co., High Street, Kensington. East District: T. R. Roberts, Ltd., Broadway, Stratford. 
Established 1882, HEAD DEPOT: “KHIVA,” Ltd., 42, POULTRY. E.C. 


_Saiategees Free. 








It is a THIN 


eetharn’s fakes 


> is ae ge A — ond witne th ENLARGED TOE Pa which so s 
poil the 

—— < HOUSANDS HAVE BE EN CURED, f 
have ered 1 rire YEARS. ws. being able to get relief on any cle temeke 


oFn AG lSlalle)e) 


It acts like magi A trial of a box is earnestly solicited 


relieving all eg AS an _twmediatn ralief 


Seere ASPINAL 


mfccieenatee W. ATHIM € SUN, Glens CHTLTONDAN, tes ENAMEL. 
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4g 4 a J 
‘A NEW WORLD, fy Mim, HANS BLACKWOO?. (ype CAPES mm 
eee ne ers Sas THE SEASON. 
VENTURED IN VAIN y SGINAL =. SA VEY, “Ape 
o e Finger of Scorn,"’ ** Wildw T ,”” &e M M4 M4 4 season 0 v 8 rendered ach re en 
i ee ee ee Avtumn and Winter Weights, in various Pte sagan on, the Rivire ts rendered much more eng 
multitude of quick trains on the double line of railway between 


ADAM, THE GARDENER. By Mrs. nintemy y , , : ° 
BATSON, Author of " Dark, Tale of the Down Country,” & a shades of Tweed, with Coloured Plaid Backs, | Sic,nd Senne nab parties i return, afters portman 
8 % MAUR. JELIN SE G mW. wen | H towns on the const where visitors are accest med to sojourn, 
— +e ek Rae mn, : by Sir / re ~ nae =" ” or Mo * } with Hood and Straps to cross chest. The Monte Carlo The atre, cme the able director "yl Raonl 
SUIT AND &5 RVICE. By Mrs. ‘HERBERT MARTIN, * ‘ Gunsbourg, opened this season with “ Niniche in which Judic 
Auth ** Bonnie Lesley ‘ Brito mart,’’ &e. 2¥ V, lig b y N achieved a success equal to that of her best days, assisted by a com 
A VAGABOND'IN Aiths, By ALGERNON GissiNo, Ly | I7s. 6d. & 2Is. Tae yt eo 
pe agg a°s eee ey A a a / from Nice and Cannes, and from Mentone; among those present 


annie ; ae ~ hond Bs igh str pes Oy 7 4 Camel's Hair Cloth Cape, with various penton cea Duchess Peter of Russia and the Grand Duchess of 
: % \ The programme of the Monte Carlo Theatre continued with “La 
i 


Plain Coloured Backs, Fille de Madame Angot,”’ performed by Mesdames Mom Ungaro 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE Vie and Gilberte, Messrs. David and Paul Bert; “Mou Prince 


SQUIRE.” NOW READY. Price Is.; end rth 2s. , “Ai ( edren: sd “ihew Bias” with Meunct-Belly, on Jan... ' 
TOY TRAGEDY. By Mrs. HENRY DE ¥ G4 /y J 35s. 6d e ed had d = Ray Bias.) he Rn age f Paris oft** 


4 LA PASTU RE. Prince,’’ which in the capital had achieved so great a success. 





Messrs. Queyla and Boudouresque, fils . Amy Robsart by 
Isidore de Lara with Madame Sembrich and Messrs. Mele ate (dee 
*a 


SS 


A 








Very patheticand charming. . tiv naan st, “4+ de aging tons te = ‘ The programme from 2] e te Aortt 1 constates of two 
wl we sense of right is only Ibscure by ve for her wilful little . 7 f ys’ ; h representations every wee in the following ore Samson 
ister, is one of the childis h types that remain stamped on the a Z , A UN Patterns of Cloth Post Free on application, | et Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, with Madame Deschamps-Jéhin, Saléza 
memory. All the ‘figures o f the author's little world are described , Nt / 7 ‘ | ; = and Fabre; “ La Sonnambula Madame Marcella Sembrich 
with an accuracy yet tenderness of touch that renders the book : and sample Cloaks sent on approval to any 
delig htful reading for those of all ages Morning Post bs , : . Pa be: agg hope ® . 
‘Long before the end of the first chapter the authoress had “4 - Ques a igoletto,”” “La Fille du Régiment 
captivated us, and each succeeding peseege deepened the yrecia part of the Kingdom. rill © close, * Les Drago ma de Villars,’ performed by ‘Me ie 
ti nm of het pathetic but charming little —Daily Telegraph. E ven Mt. Queyla, and M. Boudouresque fils 
‘ We have not read since ** Helen's Babies’ a child book to equal ¢ 4 _ — In the meantime, on March 15, the above list of entertainments at 
‘A Toy Tragedy. Bristol Mercury. <f P Y ite. o . the theatre was accompanied by other interesting proceedings at 
Vastly amusing in its humorous pessages and exceptionally aA 4 / Z Monte Carlo 
moving in its touches of pathos.’’"—Public Opinion $e f A The . ' 
™CASSE LL and Comp amy Limited, Londe my and all Booksellers. ofl ys ¢ . DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 7 here are eg oe ea —r by he Franc a os . , 
- ee —_______— _ Z SY Z fe + wice a week, Thursday and Sunday, there are the Classical an¢ 
"No Ww Re ady (Sixpence), New Series, No. 136. OZ : (4% : ’ 5 interassionst Concerts, under the competent direction of M 
AG 7h b 6 4% , § ° 
MHE CORNHIL L MAGAZI NE for =e tu MORE ST C di h S Every day will have its artistic performance and attraction. 
OCTOBER, containing —A FATAL RESERVATION, <= WIG . ( avendis quare), The International Fine Arts Exhibition, opened on Jan. 16, is 
t ’rowse, Book I., Chaps. [V.-VIT.—CHARAC TER NOTE 4 ‘ Y, = superior to those of past years, in the choice on value of the works 
. WOMAN — E Se a ae — J HU i ye “th LON DON W collected, paintings by great masters, and in the arrangements 
‘ . ~ de b 7 « 8 re » seorges de 
SUMMER —THE COUNTRY 80 NDAY.-MATTHEW AUSTIN ; . sence Uy, tae GEWSS CF Che Ceagunen precment, Hy. Coneges € 
by W. E No wris, Chaps. AXXV to XL, TELEGRAMS: oe DEBENHAM LONDON ” Her Serene Highness Princess Alice has accepted the honorary 
ondon : SwirH, ELDER, , and Co., 15, Waterloo Place ' ’ 3 presidency of the committee of patrons and mironesses, Among 
- _ - -——— — on the names are Messrs, Bonnat, Gérome ules 
‘ Srl > and Barrias, of the Institut, Barth« “idl 
(iu LLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE Duran, Edelfelt, Sir Frederick Leighton 


(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic Michetti, Munkacsy, and Alfred Stevens. The managing committee, 
Information res pecting Family y 8 : oad Pedigrees. Crest and with M. de Dramard, have been able to collect examples of the mos 


Mottoin heraldic col 7s. 6d. k-p patos engraved in Modern 9 esteemed French and foreign artists. 
and Medi: wval style “Vie sraldic Se graving. Mon arlo has other recreations and pastimes; it affords 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON Mg pene —a l 0-DA S } A tonnie rigeon ane oting, fencing, and varlows sports, exercise 
ndon C. | 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, I | amusemen sides the enjoyment of sunshine and pure air in the 
are sa Peg a - a ee ames marvel yusly’ F climate, where epidemic diseases are unknown 
{RESTED STAT IONE RY. ( I L L E TON Ss isitors coming to Monte Carlo, if it be only for one day or a few 


GUINEA BOX.— Best. quality Paper and Square Court Bing ee oe Ae in a place of enchanting beauty and mani- 


Envelo pes, all | stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram fold delight. Breakfasting or dining at one of the renowned 
wv Addre © charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings establishments here, and meeting persons of their acquaintance, 
18 carat, fre m Noe. Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 28. 8d. ; they find all the gaiety of Parisian life, while scenes of fairyland 
ladies’, %s. Weds sae and invitation cards. Specimens free. at every turn and every glance, are presented tu the eye, and winter 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.( there does not exist 
OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS, ‘\ANADIAN PACIFIC SERVICES, 
e PIANOFORTES are unsurpassed, and possess features which a CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,) Monthly, vid 
ROUND the WORLD VANCOUVER 


give to them distinct advantages, viz. 
Perfect Materials. Perfect Adjustment. Fastest, finest, only Twin-screw Steamers on lacific Ocean 
eo Inventions. Red Finish. Specially inte re ting route for tourists, through grandest sees 
*erfect Construction. *erfect Action. American © vent. Luxurious Hotels. CANADIAN 
_ Perfect Sensibility of Touch and Tone. arranged. Sho oting, Fishing. For tickets 
Legion of Honour. Numerous Gold Medals. time tables, apply—Canadian Pacific Rly., 67 and 68, King William 
St., London, f C.; and 90, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross \ 


p OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS, —— — 
i ut ELEGANT DRESS NOVELTIES rr 
- 2 a ay sn my Ke eee OND ox: ” Al SO I {‘ iT TE 


HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS 














J OHN BROA pw OOD and SONS MINERAI IN CASES of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 


For SALE, HIRE, aT THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. IN All NEU TRAL SHA DES ; : ae ‘ SKIN AFFECTIONS 
Pianos exchanged. of SPRINGS . 


New and Second-hand Pianofortes. | , 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS OF 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W BATH. 


( ye r ZMANN ’ OF 27, BAKER STREET. Letters to the Manager will receive every attention 


7k OPRPRFAT AN? TANDS N ‘TS.—FORD’S EUREK 
(THE GREAT ANNU AL SALE « of vf PIANOS, ee FORD'S EUREKA. 
many nearly new, at Half the Original Cos All Piano | Gentlemen desirous « f Pir hasing Shirts f the Best Quality should 
packed free and sent to any part. Ripetrated C eo gues post free ! try FORD's EUREKA 
Only Address 27, I Baker Stree | 


THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE 
IN EUROPE, 





( ~REAT ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS. End ae an Fit, Derettiny 


MN of the London Season, Broadwood, Collard, Erard Grand and Appearance. All double stitched 
and Cottage oo s returned from Hire, in excellent condition, 256 264 vs EGE N S R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
many equal to nev Lists free. Pianos packed free and forwarded. TO I I 

THOMAS OBTZMANN and C ‘0.. 27, Baker Street, W. 45 ° ( yhD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 
Banded, fine linen, three for 68.; Superic fd.: xtra 


rkR« AADW( Yi yD, £10: Broadwood, £1 { 10s. : Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash Ike tre “da ly for use, 
Erard, £18 18.; Bord (Paris), £25; Collard, £26 5s.; Kap carriage mee pares: R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, Le ” 











(Dresden), Boudoir Grand, £38. Se dhand Pianos by all make 
£10 to £100. At THOMAS OETZMANN and C©O.’8 GRE 


ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS, 27, Baker Street, W.. Noother addr net 
Teta ata tay a tate >. @ LA U R E N [= PE R RI E R’ Ss 
ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS returned from Hire at the end 
of the London Season is now proceeding. An immense quantity of r 


all makers’ o> 8 in stock. Catalo; = and Lists sent free. All 
Pianos ed ked free and sent t any pa 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, W. Ay 
ig ncaa £6 9 
WIDENTNG AF TORS THEATRE i = 
) EOPENING of the PRINCESS’S THEATRE. © 

a “ Horriet Goo oe + Taine new ANN rt PERRT® 8 
SEASO SA NG, 8 29 rs. Anna Ruppert . P . ' ‘ ’ 
and Mr. Charles Warner in Victorien Sardou’s Great Four-Act Play ' In a comparative analysis made by the British Meprcar Assocration, Laurent-Perrier’s ‘‘Sans-Sucre’’ proved to 

the English Adaptation. , ‘ +ATTr rer vr ur ‘ ‘ * TT , , : 

y Anna Ruppert and Mr. Warner will be assisted by the j V be ‘* THE ONLY CHAMPAGNE WITHOUT ANY SUGAR ADDED TO IT, * in other words, the only really 
following os. Bernard Gould, H. Flemming, Paul Berton, oda bl > : 
Rothbury Eva 8. Lascelles, E. Howard, 8. Bowkett, BRUT CHAMPAGNE. 


. Tompkins, aaa Ro : Mesdames Marie Cecil, E. Williams, 
D reen enn ond ean vente Worth ee Sew Bond This natural high-class Sugar-Free Champagne is sold by Wine Merchants, &c., at 
Stree’. ra Jecorations by ilisand Segar urniture by awer | . Y we x ‘ ‘ “a S) 
and Stephenson. Tickets at. the usual prices, to be had from the 84s. per dozen quarts, 45s. pints, under the name of LAURENT-PERRIER’S “ SANS- 

sate SUCRE” (Grand Vin-Brut, 1889). 


\ TEST DEREHAM ABBEY.—GEORGE J. 
The same wine is also used by Messrs. Laurent-Perrier et Cie., of Bouzy-Reims, the actual growers, as the vehicle 


GOODWYN, who nes had thirteen years’ experience in a 
land Agent's office, and for the last ¢ t years onder to the late | Gam Wid Baer “ . £ : ” : . 7 : 
eg iw Aylmer, des we © re-cpgngnens, owing to (be Gieperel | ummemsaswvet It for Coca Extract in their ‘‘ Coca-Tonic Champagne,’’ so highly recommended by the medical profession as a powerful 
‘ v¢ here Shorth ane “ Or willed Sheep, t 1 = ° pa r¢ as . © . ¢ pe - 
farms of over 1400 acres of land being given up at Michaelmas, and ENT PERRIERS' Nerve and Brain Tonic and Stimulant, and as the quickest restorative for all forms of weakness and debility. Of all 

Chemists, Quarter-Bottle, 2s. ; Half-Bottle, 3s. 9d.; and Bottle, 7s. Also of Wine Merchants. 


the Est te t for sale. Married; f ly ; e 41. Recom- 
mer nidat tions rok Mr. Jo hn’ Thorntot on, ".. Prince’ . Street, Hanover Souay pres Reims | 

SEORGE J. GUODWYN. Manor Farm, West Dereham. Stoke Both Wines are on sale at all the Gordon and Bailey's Hotels, the Savoy, &c., and at all Messrs. Spiers and Pond's Establishments, the Holborn 
Pony. Norfolk. . Restaurant, Frascati’s, St. James’s Hotels, &c. Sole Consignees: HERTZ and COLLINGWOOD, 4, SUSSEX PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


V., aud Mr. W. Simpson, Attleborough, Norfolk.—Address : 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. “ . 
a e a gaia “\oanotine”..6°3 y. “Once tried 


PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. tts’ fine " Soap. Ga | ; ; 4 
notl s 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE, fottne Pomade....1/6. a WAYS Use 


Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. ‘\o%% Got (Yeam- a — 
0 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. nothing is bette” 


Of ali Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. Should be used in every household. 5 {¢ or the complexion 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. WHOLESALE Depot: 67, HoL_sorN ViAbucT. 
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rT; ” , PYRAMID” Night Light shonld be lente ia ENT ASA FEY 

A **PYRAI ” Night Light shou »e lighted in 
PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMP the front and back of every house as on it is pAl 
“ dark. House-breakers have the greatest dread of a 
The Burglar’ s Horror.” light. The Police recommend a “ PYRAMID” ee Me icu 

Night Light as the best safeguard. A)most all the 
ne x burglaries perpetrated _— have a vented, 
ual 7” SPECI AT oe and much Valuable 4 roperty Saved, if 
~t See oo V8 7 na ahs this simple and inexpensive plan had always been 
sae | adopted. The ‘“‘PYRAMID” Night Lights are 
1 EACH LAMP PACKED IN A BOX, much larger and give Double the Light of 


the common night lights, and are therefore par- 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers everywhere, ticularly adapted for this purpose. Manufactured 


at FOURPENCE each. in Patent Fireproof Plaster Cases. 


fh (| , ce ” ce ’ 
fr it i. } ay CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., Ltd., No Paraffin or other dangerous Material used in any 
—~ LONDON, N.W.., where all letters should be addressed. of Clarke’s Lights. 
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No. 1890. Equal to Cut Glass. 
In various colours 
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she once showed me a great pile of little books of 
verse that she had to review. “Ts it not a trial 
to have to read these to write a couple of columns’ ” 
‘ But you do not read them through for such 
short notices,” I said. ‘*TIndeed I do,” she replied ; 
‘sometimes I go over one again and again trying to find 
the best passage, or a few tolerable lines to quote—it 1s 
so hard for one who has poetic ambition to publish a 
whole book and get no serious appreciation for it.” 
Her public spirit was another proof of the real and deep 
tenderness of her disposition. Mrs. Webster was the 
to 2 daughter of Vice-Admiral Davies, and the wife of 
her course were now ‘ werrit Slit might dare Mr. Thomas Webster, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
but they 00 much out of fashion Cambridge, and leaves one daughter. 

} ollection of autographs a : 
ink sketch that she did idly one day 
s we sat side by side at a dull committee meeting: : 
plashes of ink had fallen on a piece of blue paper, and she 
d them into a weird dark river bordered by sedge and 
| ind so awful, one 


Schumann was unfortunately overturned into a ditch while 
driving at Interlaken. One of her arms was severely 
bruised, but the distinguished pianist is now alinost 
restored to her usual health. Miss Evangeline Florcuce 
sailed on Sept. 22 for New York. JIler marriage to Mr. 
Crerar, a Scotchman who has had business relations with 
this country and America, will probably take place at 
Boston in November. 

Mr. I’. A. Selous, the African traveller, apparently 
intends to abandon his wanderings abroad for a while, as 
he has just purchased an estate not very far from Bisley. 


same mind of the intellect and the ] 
kes the and though 
thought, the tragic and nid t 
literary culture in Augusta Webster's poetry have 
her a place in our lit the lack of an 
profound and intense emotional capacity has 
from the highest rank of poets. 
I doubt h if the reality of 
er fully displayed; it was naturally 
bordering on the awful that she 
ts as the old Englis} 


dramatists treated we 


greatest poets so few: 


severe lmagination, a 


eTary annais, 
wwever, 


subjec i 

Both parties are becoming more active now that the day 
of polling at Birkenhead is coming ‘‘ within measurable 
= distance” (in Gladstonese language). Mr. W. H. Lever, 
the Liberal candidate, only consented after considerable 
pressure to enter the lists. He imposed the condition 
that his expenses should be paid, although he was quite 
prepared to find the money for another candidate. Lis 
position in the matter is thoroughly consistent with his 
opinion often expressed with regard to election expenses. 
The Conservative candidate is Mr. Elliott Lees, who has 
been in time past a useful member of the House of 


Miss Macintyre, the popular vocalist, who has been 
achieving an extraordinary success in South Africa, is now 
laid aside by an attack of fever. She was the first Scotch 
singe r to hold the } sition of prima donna at La Scala, 
emn Milan, the highest tribute to her splendid voice and style. 
greediness for escape T'wo of Miss Macintyre’s brothers have lived in Africa for 
shows. Yet some time, so that she had other reasons for going there than 
the mere conquest of 2 new land. ‘Two other items may 
noted in connection with the musical world. Madame 


emarkable pen- 


, 
t some 


hoeh or twa tie en 
in it with a morbid 
In such trifles, character 
zh, and very kindly in herself. In 
and be 


Commons. 


criticisms for the Athenwum, 


| SION : A Story with a Preface. By 

RABBIT, MUTTON, LOBSTER, | | : Ee BY _POROTHY LEIGHTON, Author of “ As a Man is Able, 
SAUCE, POWDER, CHUTNEE, How choveser'l 

PASTE, &c. 





come under our notice for many 


CHICKEN, 
PRAWNS, 


Have 
YOU 
Tried 


(uticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE? 


Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humours are the most wonderful ever recorded. 


ew 
months past.” 
t supreme merit of originality.’’—Daily 


Chronicle. 
“A most brilliant and « 
and pathetic piece of work 
A very clever story 
Review Reviews 


nvincing study A very ] 
Speaker 
t is 


every flower that 
m the crest of the wave 


breathes a fragrance 


SWEET SCENTS | 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX | {OLDEN 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM/ all prod s the 
ores ng ee A fr Hh NE wi } 
veageiet: | HE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON'S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


} TA YLOR'S CIMOLITE is only | Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
thoronghl SKIN POWDER *‘repared by ar s., 20s., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples 5 for Is. (14 Stamps) 
expe constantly prescriber ” 1 ost 


SMe S ee ee | HIGHEST AWARD AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 
ax 4 


London: Henry and Co. 
HATR.—Robare’s 

beautiful golden colour so 1 
perfectly harmless. rice 5s. 6d. ar 
fumers and Chemists throughout the 
EN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners 


AUREOLINE 


1 admired, 


harmle 
fenced ¢ t 


INDIAN CURRIES. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT 
12, UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
or White Hair to tits 


hemi 

eminent Skin Doctors 

MosT INVALUABLI 
1. VAYIA 


Mm, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 4 ™ 


FISHER’S DRESS BASKETS | 


Soll throughout the world. Price, CuTIcURA, 2s. 3d.; 
Roar, le.) KesoLveNnt, 2*.3d, F. Newbery & Sona, 
1, King Edward.st., Newgate-st., London, E. C, 


gy ‘' Mow to Cure Every Skin Disease,” post-free, 

















Prevents the 


Girey 


delicately perfumed, It leaves no unpleasant 


ONIGINAL 


- ™ WINE, 


odour, | So_p EvERYWHERE IW Borties, 29 & 5. 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, Over 2000 Testimonials received from Medical Men. 


or even white linen, 
Should be in every honse where a TTAIR RENEWER 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


COLEMAN and CO., Ltd., Norwich and Londcn. 





| ) 
is needed, . 7 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d, | 3O0/=- 
BEST VALUE IN THE MARKET. 
| 2in., 27 = 30in., 30'= 33in.,33/= 36in., 36/= 
| 
| 


FISHER, I88, STRAND: 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN" 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Doe, 23, 1883, 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, | 
Oilmen, &e. 
Maxcracronry: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


NOTICE. 


Ci MEXICAN WAIR RENEWER may now be 
orvtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Duvuce Co, 217, FULTON Srreer, and all Druggists 


‘ ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


c eaiemenmiens 


| 
| 
| 











L a 
= SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in 5 sizes at 10s, Gd., 168. Gd., and 2he- 
cach. For a Present or Souvenir you could not give 
attything more useful and appropriate. 
14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes 
Jridiam-tipped—therefore never wears out. 
Instantly ready for use. 

continuously for many hours 
outlasting 20,000 steel pens 
£15 in cost of steel pens and inkpots. 
Ink in re ¢. ¥ vir always limpid—no evaporation. 
&. For every wri.er in every land a necessity 
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MM'ld in operation, perfectl, saf: anid free from injuriouw: drug:. 


RT : ; ) 3 
© oS " 
2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O0.0. to any country 
within the Postal Union. 
| R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


It is not claimed that these Camomile Pills will cure all 
diseases, but they have a reputation of NEARLY 100 YEARS 
for being WITHOUT AN SQUAL as a remedy for 


INDIGESTION BILIOUSNESS LIVER COMPLAINTS 
SICK HEADACHE DYSPEPSIA Gentle aremiente AMO 


GENTLE APE 
Sold in Bottles at 114, 29, and 11/- each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 


Prepared by NORTON'S LIMITED, 21, SPITAL SQUARE, LONDON, E. 


\ 


Finatty—A I’en a8 nearly perfect as the inventive 
skill of the day can produce. 


TOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT, 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. Uomplete Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent post free on application. 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E.C., or 95a, Regent St., W. 


WY 





WS 





See = 











ahey will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 


Ask for “ NORTON’S CAMOMILE °°LIS.” ana 
do not be persuaded to purchase a2 imitation. 


TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. + 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers a ay b 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It a ; 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, >) 
eures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. | : 


Of all Chemists, is. 1jd. per Bottle. 3 
. % J P LONG WAISTED. A GREAT SUCCESS. 




















BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-HMand Corner of cach Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HoveENDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., E.C., LONDON 


























Clarke’s World-famed Blood Mix- 
ture is a guaranteed cure for all Blood 
and Skin Diseases. It is the most 
searching blood cleanser ever dis- 
covered, and it will free the system 
from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, Bad Legs, Pimples and Sores 
of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. Sold everywhere, at 2s. 9d. 
per bottle. Beware of worthless 
imitations and substitutes. 











THE LONG WAISTED. 
—- - a I tt oh 
200 Dozen or 2,400 Pairs of this Celebrated Make 
alone delivered this season in London per Day. The 
great question of the day with all Ladies is the Fashion 
an Corsets, which grows year by year, until our Special 
Artistes have produced corsets for every type of figure.— 
[ZOD'S CORSETS are cut on scientific principles, 
with a precision of accuracy formerly unknown. 
Zz "S draw Ladies’ attention to their Lorg Waisted 
Corsets, which have been designed by their British and 
Foreign Artistes, which are the best the world produces.— 
The Ladies’ Tailors always recommend these celebrated 
goods for the elegance with which they set off a tailor- 
made dress and create a long waist anc graceful figure. 
They are made in a variety of qualities, and are beautiful 


and inexpensive. Ever ena Stamped on bus 
Lone Waisted, and also on lid of the box —— 
To he had of all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in 
Europe, Ind'a Canara, United States, Australia, the whole 
of the British Colonies, and throughout the world, —— 
Write for our Snees of Drawings. 
30, MILK ST., 
» LONDON, E.c. 
ufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 


This inimitable COCA WINE restores Health, Strength, 
and Vigour. 
Stimulants, without any unpleasant reaction. It 
universally recommended by Physicians as “A powerful 
rejuvenator and renovator of the vital forces.” 
Chemists and Stores, or delivered free by 
WILCOX and CO., 289, Oxford Street, London. 4s. per 
bottle, or 45s. per dozen. 








It is the most efficacious of Tonics and 


Sold by 
Importers, 


w) 
| 
|] 
j 
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THE PATH TO PERFECTION. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


MODERNISED MEDICINE. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. Forty- 
nine to an inch. Forty to a Vial. One to a dose, 
superseding in turn, 


PILLS—OLD STYLE— 
bulky, nauseating, and debilitating 5; 





One of the peculiar and advantageous qualities 









of CARTER'S LITTLE LIVER PILLS is their 


success in relieving the pain caused by too 





hearty eating, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, &c. 



















ark Pllis 


Taken immediately after eating, they ee 
| all 













start the process of digestion at 





once, prevent sour rising of A Vial 
costs at the 
most but 1/1 
at the Chemist’s, 
and will cure with- 
out fail Forty Bilious 
attacks, and remove for 
ever the tendency to Torpid 
Liver, Sick Headaches, and 
General Malaise, restoring the com- 
plexion to the bloom of perfect health. 
The purchaser should insist on having 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS-- 


BOLUS AND SALTS— 
Drastic in action, “heroic” in dose, 
deadly in ultimate results; and the 
old-fashioned remedies, the 


BLUE PILL (Mercury) and 
BLACK DRAUGHT— 


- of our ancestors. Thus the old medicine 
is perfected in the new. Bulky, unpala- 
table, violent, and dangerous drugs give place 
elegant, compact, and entirely vegetable 

scientific remedy, 

CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS, 

the perfection of modernised medicine. As 


food from the stomach 


and all unpleasant 





symptoms. 







x 


= m HEADACHE, 
=3 Fur DIZZINESS, 
For BILIDUSNESS, 


For URPio LIVER, 
= ONS TIPA TION, 
FALL b/ 





easy to take as sugary 
perfectly safe and gentle in action. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
RICHMOND GEM 


small round vials in white wrapper, printed in blue, as shown here. 








(RecrstERer? 








nood i n obtaining, e 
peri seatislnctry PFI 


Na ite, GON, MULE 
ty bee ‘O> 
if sal ws Bor abe etrayed) © 
; supplier 'o 
the on oS nt | — 
} 


| UNEQUALLED 
| FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. 
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[Io Use all over the Globe. 


T H E B ES T THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


UMBRELLAS Free from Of Vegetable 


BEAR OUR NAME. es: mo eemeunn me pre i Al 


aS. FOX & COLIMITED Sm 








Handsome Christening Robes and Cloaks, Babies’ 
} trimmed real Lace, &c. Goods sent on approval, with prices 
plainly marked, on receipt of reference or deposit. 

New Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered Swan-bill 





Corsets and Belts, Tea Gowns, &c., post free. 


9 A DDLEW BOURN EE, 

=e 174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. 2 
C 0 « af L E S CAMBRIG. ir if [ter 
hildren’s 3doz. EMSTITCHED. 

Ladies’ 3 . Ladies »9 doz, 

Gents’ 3/3 ; Gents’ 3 ~ 


“The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 


POCKET ROBINSON & CLEAVER have 3 
world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 


| $ ® 
usrs post ence. #HANDKERCHIEFS, 
THE ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. ‘s"lc‘iuccu: 
| STATHAM’S WATERPROOFS., 
K QO : Chesterfield Regulation € 
' <8 Coat | (Capeall round) 
famous hand or tripod cameras, Pp S 21/- 30/- 
hils mbodying the most advanced ideas CARRIAGE Patp. 
1 camet construction, are the simplest . : 
and mo omy Photographic insiru | re Bawah dg yn ty 











ments made every two inches, 
Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice Best make, thoroughly 

in photography, or photographic expert. Waterproof, and adapted 
' Jor any climate, 


——<«e A RIDE TO KHIVA, Book of Patterns of all 
kinds of Tweed, Cash- 


without recharge. 
Strongly recommended by travellers in By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G ee 8 ee ee 
all parts of the globe FOR “Two pairs of boots lined with fur prs stamps (returnable), 
Prices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1: 0. were also taken ; and for physic—with H. STATHAM & CO 
i 4c \ { lication which it 1s as well to be supplied when Z ON ST. 
ustrated Catalogue free on application. BILE travelling in out-of-the-way places— wy 11, CORPORATI a 
° some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the MANCHESTER. 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and - ——__——. 


EAS | MAN LIVER one which I have used on the natives Bz 
of Central Afnca with the greatest | 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., possible success. In fact, the marvel- BEFORE CROSSIN 
- . lous effects produced upon the mind 
engere7 SP Ue Bes LONDON. HEADACHE, and body of an Arab Sheik, who was } 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. impervious to all native medicines when THE CHANNEL 
Hittieigitatiitiiitient iitterttssits 


I administered to him five 
HEARTBURN 
7 Bast : COCKLE'S PILLS, if you wish to have a Pleasant Trip, 





Manufactured solely by 














ag Se i rt +h 1 , . ° | 
AT ESE BI 4 eae : will never fade from my memory ; and “ . . 
‘BE 0) on- Aa : INDIGESTION, a friend of mine who passed through perfectty free from Sea-Sieknese, buy 
— $ the same district many months after a bottle of 


i (ae natn hint wards, informed me that my fame as a ’ 
tt any after effect. | * medicine man ' had not dicd out LAM PLO UG Hi S 
Ab . eg ay on tt 
> Unrivalled Remec 
rath, oNSeSESEESSURSGE tHe Hye. eeesseteeit - | PYRETIC 
CLARHE’S 


“PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP SALINE 


fee SEACH at A ee ee 
aca | Prices, FO uv mE. each. | | ANY CHEMIST WILL SUPPLY IT 


By their peculiar construction—the glass chimney conducting and FOR HALF-A-C ROWN. 


concentrating heat to the bottom of the water-vessel—they give a 


T- © ‘ : in ; 
SREAKFAS su PER larger amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other 


| lamp of the same class. All are fitted with 
E P pP S : Ss ar, CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. | TE. STI MON Y. 2 


Tipit ipwALILT 
pp ppseds st beds. 
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health. 
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By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk ’ 
without scum or grease passing through the spout, and it prevents that and other voyages I found LAMPLOUGH’S 
spilling when poured into a feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all PYRETIC SALINE the only thing that had any 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. , ~ | other Pannikins. The Pannikins will fit all the old “ Pyramid” GOOD EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My 


Nursery Lamps, and can be purchased separately. Saloon Berth was often visited by applicants for 


( > ( ) C O f\ —a_ THE | } ' 
i | L ,- R EK E’sS URGLAR’S HORROR. supplies, and I became quite popular in cone 
lf { ’ | “7 id” Ni t Li hts CLARKE’S ae De “D. HARRIS, 
BOILING WATER OR MILK: if Py! yraml lg g NT. A ** Dean Street, Liskeard, 
v ‘k} { , Are the best in the world, and the only pate aN FET) ‘* Messrs. Lametovcn & Co., 


suitable ones for burning in the above, and NIGHT AMM LIGHT ** Holborn.” 





- : : for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. i in 
“MmVHE ({UN OF THE ul " a : BURN NINE HOURS. 
[HE (JUN OF THE PERIOD. i , ewe ; - ae : 
HN Trape-Manx. Rrep, ; oy In Box, containing 8 Lights, 844. per Box. | ) ALMAINE and CO.’S' PIANO AND 
. aay >> , material used in the manufacture of any : oo Cottages, 7, 9, and 11 guineas. ; ‘ 

TREBLE i. EXPRESS RIFL S, | ~ a ~~ of Clarke's Lights. ASTER FIRE-PROO c Class 0, 14 guineas. aaa Se eeneee. Sioes © 2 eareeee 

RIP . A. OR \ " : laa ie EE : . : " REIS Class 1 N guineas. ph mah if ple eee pe eed Sd ia ere 
GR! (4 ~ é RIFLING ‘ : — SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. erican’ Organs. by all the best. Makers, from 44 guinens 








American Organs 


) 1 6 ”’ “b ” upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
at aes id ed na adh i (Est. 108 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 


res bneae Saturdays, 3. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


International Health Exhibition, London. 


eee 














LOWEST , 
TRAJECTORY UJ) GREAT ACCURACY ‘‘ Retained when all 


IFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 other foods are re- {7B 
4sr7 = a 

bores, 29 to SO guineas ; 360, 400,450, 500 and 577 Bore Express e ° \setiaibaee arta 
—Rook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-eject ing—3a0, °360,°340, 320, ected It 18 In- ona ET LASOnA LG 
30, and ‘23) bores, from 3to 10 guineas ; Single Hammerless, same J - » FOR INFANT. 
bores, to l0guineas. CAPE GUNS, one barrel rified, other harre! ” 
smooth hore for shet or spherical bail—as M.L.’s from 6 guineas ; valuable. —- 
as B.L.’s from 10 to guineas, COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of bar- 
rele, rified, with extra shot barrels,choked or c) l nders, from Isto . 
# guineas, this latter forming a battery of itevif for the man of London Medical 
moderate means ; 360 to ‘S77 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for 
jeer or brass shells. Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Record 
Rifles.and Revolvers, the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. E. 4 
LE WIS, Gun Maker, 32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham, 

Established 1&0. Telegrams: “* Period, Birmingham.”’ 














JUNO Cycles vik? ‘Zisr. 


EASY No ra INFANTS, CONFECTIONERY 


Send at once for large 


Illustrated List of 

INO . Cyc and 

JUNO. Crctes- and INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 
Post Free to any part 

of the world. a- 2 

chines shipped to 


itstern indie sod | | BENger's Food is sold in Tins at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 


Military Cycles. . 
; | <7 , ’ 
Metropolitan Machinists’ Com aay; BAe. | 5s., and 10s., by ali Chemists, &c. 
4.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 



































Loxpox: Printed and Published at the Office, 196, Strand, in the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Ixcram Brotnens, 198, Strand, aforesaid.— Saturpay, SzpremBeRr 29, 1894. 





